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INTRODUCTION 


This is a small, unambitious book, with perhaps 
a somewhat pretentious title. Let me say in advance, 
therefore, that it is far from my intention to claim 
for my effort either the astonishing range of subject 
or the literary elegance of the works of Douglas Reed, 
Negley Farson, Webb Miller, or Vincent Sheeav, 
for instance. I Cover Europe does not pretend to be 
an authoritative analysis of conditions in Europe to¬ 
day. Neither is it an intimate personal record of my 
short sojourn in Britain and on the Continent. 

In this slender volume I have merely tried to 
record a few random observations on men and events 
in Europe. My reactions are intensely personal, I 
must warn the reader, and on that score crave his in¬ 
dulgence for an occasional extravagance of feeling. 

My purpose in writing this book has been two¬ 
fold. First, to provide readers in this country with a 
a faithful picture of Europe as I saw it—from the 
purely Indian angle. Second, to tell them what 
Europe thinks of India, so far as I could discover. 

Europe is vastly different from what we, at this 
distance, imagine it to be. I have tried to point out 
in the following pages where this difference lies. 
Further, it has been my desire to draw attention to 
the average European’s profound ignorance about 
Indian affairs. We in this country cannot afford to 
make light of this ignorance—it poses a challenge 
that has got to be squarely met. 

Free India cannot, in the world’s present political 
and economic set-up, remain isolated within her own 
geographical boundaries. Liberated from her long 
bondage and revitalized by the larger breath of 
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independence, she will soon assume the burdens that 
her inherent greatness imposes upon her. Asia looks to 
her for leadership. Millions of colonial peoples, 
waging a heroic and unremitting struggle against the 
tyranny that still holds them down, seek comfort, ins¬ 
piration and sustenance from this ancient land. A 
great destiny beckons—and we needs must equip our¬ 
selves worthily to fulfil our appointed role. Not only 
must we get to know the world outside, but we should 
also acquaint ourselves with what the world thinks 
about us. If what I have set down here contributes 
in howsoever small a measure to that end I shall feel 
amply compensated. 

The major part of this book was written while I 
was in Europe, a spectator of the events it describes. 
It is but natural, therefore, that the issue of war and 
peace should loom so large in its pages. Europe, it 
seemed to me, was one colossal question mark. Is man¬ 
kind, after the unspeakable agony and torment of two 
World Wars, to reach out at last towards abiding 
peace? The picture I drew is unlovely, grim, almost 
spine-chilling. And, alas, how little it has changed 
during the many months since! One may only have 
to daub a few more patches of sombre hue, sharpen 
the contours of horror, here and there. What, indeed, 
has the United Nations to reveal save a widening gulf 
between two uncompromisingly hostile camps? 

Yet, as an Indian, I may be permitted to sug¬ 
gest that there is a glimmer of light. The martyrdom 
on Calvary two thousand years ago was translated, 
in the realm of the spirit, into a living faith that spread 
and girdled the entire globe. Here on our own hal¬ 
lowed soil has been re-enacted the poignant drama 
of the Crucifixion. Our beloved leader, Mahatma 
Gandhi (‘Bapu’ to millions) has laid down his life in 
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the cause of Peace and Ahimsa. There is dumb sor¬ 
row in India, and a bewildered sense of shame and 
humiliation. But has not the impact of this awe-ins¬ 
piring tragedy been world-wide? Will not this supreme 
act of self-consecration of one who lived in spotless 
purity, ever in the eye of God, release men and women 
the world over in a great upsurge of emotion into a 
new faith that will for ever abjure hatred and vio¬ 
lence and draw them closer together in bonds of love 
and charity and brotherhood? 


I have let most of what I wrote many months ago 
stand. Though the world is moving at a breath¬ 
taking pace, the validity of much that I have set down 


seems to be unimpaired. Perhaps I need add only a 
small postscript to the chapter on Eamon de Valera, 
for the recent Eire elections have thrown him out of 
office. But one has the feeling that he is still enshri¬ 
ned in the hearts of a grateful people, and may yet 
be recalled to the exalted station that he has filled 
with such selfless devotion. 


I must place on record my deep sense of gratitude 
to U. Bhasker Rao, a friend and brother journalist, 
who gave me a number of very useful suggestions and 
helped in preparing the manuscript for the press. 

Mr B. Sen Gupta, the Head of the United Press 

of India, Ltd., has ever taken a very deep personal 

interest in me. As my Chief, it was he who gave me 

the assignment in Europe. But for him the trip abroad 

might never have come off. To him I dedicate this 

book as a token of my gratitude and in the hope that 

he may find it not entirely unworthy of the hopes he 
reposes in me. 


Bombay, 

February 20, 1948 


J. M. Deb 
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PART ONE 




CHAPTER I 


PROLOGUE-BUILDING ON SAND ? 

It was about a month before the British Cabinet 
Mission left for India that the sarcastic question, ‘How 
many monkeys and elephants are there in India ?’ was 
posed by an Englishman at a Conway Hall gathering 
m London. The meeting had been organized for the 
members of the British Parliamentary Delegation, who 
bad just returned to Britain after an extensive explo¬ 
ratory tour of India, to ‘ report ’ to the British public 
on what they had seen in that vast sub-continent. 

I was among half a dozen Fleet Street journalists 
who attended this mammoth meeting. I had been 
abroad for some months and, though in India I had 
very closely followed the minutest political develop¬ 
ment in the country, in London I had little idea about 
happenings in my country since I left it. I had for 
months scanned every line in the British newspapers, 
and notwithstanding their claim that they ‘cover’ 
the whole world in their news presentation, they had 
practically nothing to say about India. Important 
events like the general elections, formation of popular 
Congress Ministries in the Provinces and the initia¬ 
tion of imposing post-war reconstruction works were 
taking place there, but from a glance at the British 
dailies an Indian reader might well wonder if a coun¬ 
try called ‘ India ’ existed in the world at all. So 
meagre was the publicity India received in the British 
Press. When, therefore, I came to learn that the 
members of the Parliamentary Delegation were to 

speak on what they had seen in India, I was natu¬ 
rally eager to hear them. 
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The Reverend Reginald Sorensen, that doughty 
champion of the Indian struggle for freedom, who 
was one of the members of the delegation, and Mr 
Silverman, M.P., who took the chair at the meeting, 
of course, dismissed the question as ‘silly’, but it ap¬ 
peared significant to all of us, Indians, present at the 
function. It betrayed the appalling ignorance of the 
average Westerner about a country as big as the 
whole of Europe, with a population nearly one-fifth 
of the entire human race, and representing a civiliza¬ 
tion very much older than Britain’s. To the ques¬ 
tioner at the Conway Hall meeting, India was perhaps 
some sort of eighteenth century English ‘Chamber of 
Horrors’ to which civilization had not yet penetrated, 
and whose principal inhabitants were mostly monkeys 
and elephants! 

Unfortunately, the number of such ignorant 
people in the West is legion. Although there are 
many in the West instinctively in sympathy with a 
people struggling for freedom, the great majority have 
inherited such fantastic myths and legends fromlndia’s 
confused metaphysical past that it has become almost 
impossible to convince them that strange things have 
happened in that land under foreign domination. A 
ruthless propaganda machine sponsored by the alien 
rulers made it well-nigh impossible for people outside 
India correctly to assess the situation in the land. A 
hush-hush policy was adopted throughout the long 
period of the British connexion with that country, 
and a tendency to suppress facts and put out violently 
coloured and distorted reports for the benefit of the 
outside world governed administrative policy in India. 
All that was placed before the Western public about 
India was that it was a land where existed a bewilder¬ 
ing variety ol languages and religious faiths and a 
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fanatical people for ever engaged in bitter internal 
squabbles even at the expense of their political free¬ 
dom. This is the main reason why people in the 
West, blissfully ignorant of all that has happened to 
India during the two centuries of British rule, even 
today talk of monkeys and elephants in India. That 
is why the display of Fascist India or Verdict on India 
in the windows of London book stores does not shock 
them. Even the Nasmyth hammer of war and revo¬ 
lution does not seem to have dented their hard skulls. 
And how could it? As long as the Imperialist Ad¬ 
ministration maintained its age-old policy of comple¬ 
tely blacking out real Indian news from the outside 
world, and as long as Halifaxes continued to talk 
glibly of India as Britain’s ‘ward’ and Samuel Hoares 
of the ‘caravan’ that ‘passed on while the dogs barked’, 
it was impossible for them to understand the various 
forces at work in India, to comprehend the essential 
nature of her political, social or economic realities. 
The obvious conclusion that they drew from such a 
picture was that the Powers-that-be were only too 
anxious to transfer power to Indian hands and abdi¬ 
cate—would, in fact, have done so years ago, if only 
Indians could come to an agreement amongst them¬ 
selves and organize a strong defence against any 
possible outside aggression after the foreigner had 
left Indian soil. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

To the average Westerner, India is a land of 
mysticism. Her colossal size and immense population 
and her subjection; her potential wealth and her ab¬ 
ject poverty; her non-violent policy in the face of the 
violent aggression rampant in the world outside—all 
these strange contradictions have tended to create 
confusion in the minds of Westerners. Why is there 
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this seething discontent, now gradually finding ex¬ 
pression in violence? As I have already said, the 
outside world has only vague notions of Indian life. 
The people of the West cannot even conceive how a 
fierce repression of the typically Fascist kind and sup¬ 
pression of even the elementary civil liberties could 
be possible under the benign rule of a nation which 
claims to be the ‘home of Democracy’. In what 
country in the world outside Fascist territories could 
machine-guns and aeroplanes be used mercilessly to 
quell an unarmed mob that clamoured for freedom? 
In what country, again, could thousands of villages 
be destroyed and millions of houses deliberately burnt 
down for the crime of participating in a freedom 
movement? And yet these very things happened in 
India during the six catastrophic years of the second 
World War, and Government spokesmen themselves 
admitted such happenings in the Indian Parliament. 
I had talks with many Englishmen in London and I 
was amazed to find them shockingly ignorant of all 
these things. 

The first question that a Westerner asks an Indian 
is: ‘Why can’t you settle your internal communal 
differences before seeking freedom for your country?’ 
This communal question is to them the crux of the 
Indian problem. It has always loomed large in the 
public eye and overshadowed every other issue in 
recent deliberations concerning the future constitu¬ 
tion of India. No other factor has proved a greater 
stumbling block in the path of India’s national salva¬ 
tion than this communal problem ; no other issue has 
so disturbed the otherwise serene atmosphere of the 
country. It came to the fore again during the prolong¬ 
ed negotiations carried on by the Cabinet Mission in 
India. Few in the West have a clear knowledge 
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of the genesis of the problem, how it came to assume 
such alarming proportions as to baffle any solution 
even for the sake of that complete independence 
which Britain professed to be eager to grant. The 
average Briton cannot imagine how the Indian 
communal problem could be an offshoot of British 
policy. A considerable section of the British public 
hardly realizes that it was their own Government that 
allowed the communal problem to grow in strength; 
that the demand for partition was not born out of any 
spontaneous desire on the part of the Muslim popula¬ 
tion as a whole for a communal division, neither out 
of any genuine fear of Hindu ‘tyranny’, but that it 
was a political mushroom on the dung-heap of Tory 
Britain’s notorious ‘Divide and Rule’ policy. 

India stands today at the cross-roads of peace and 
war. The terrible years of death, destruction and ruin 
have just ended and the nations, sunk in exhaustion, 
are now engaged in building up a new world, free 
from armed clashes between man and man, between 
one nation and another. India is the test case in 
such a world structure. In the present world setting, 
she is no longer an isolated country. What happens 
in this land affects the world. If world peace is to be 
firmly established, her vital problems must needs be 
solved first. 

The history of the second World War, even as that 
of the first one two decades ago, has taught us one thing 
more clearly than any other, that so long as there re¬ 
mains in the world an insatiable lust on the part of one 
country for domination over another, so long as certain 
nations fasten greedy eyes on their neighbours, and 
so long as exploitation goes on merrily, friction and 
conflict are inevitable, notwithstanding all the tall 
talk of democracy and freedom that politicians might 
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indulge in. In any serious attempt at building up a 
new world free from sanguinary conflicts between 
nation and nation, a complete understanding of the 
causes of such conflicts is essential. Wars and revolu¬ 
tions can never be stopped without such an under¬ 
standing and unless these causes are completely 
removed. After the second World War, which has 
left the nations utterly exhausted, it is easy to see the 
fallacy of the old maxim: ‘If you wish for peace, pre¬ 
pare for war.’ Liddell Hart has suggested a better 
maxim. ‘If you wish for peace, understand war.’ 
Never has it been truer than it is today. Without an 
understanding of the causes of war and action in ac¬ 
cordance with such understanding, all attempts at 
establishing peace are sure to prove abortive. Such 
futile attempts will only give us a peace like the one 
the Great Powers set their seal to at Versailles in 
1919, not the real peace we all desire. If the next 
generation is to be saved from the futile devastation 
that our present generation has twice endured, there 
must be equality among nations, equality among 
people and races. War can never be abolished merely 
by a superficial knowledge of its causes or by a deli¬ 
berate shutting of one’s eyes to realities, however un¬ 
pleasant they may appear to be at the moment. We 
talk of peace, but we go on preparing grounds for 
future wars. What do we see all around us today? 
The fate of millions of people in the dependencies 
and colonies, which were described by Lord Moyne 
as the ‘neglected estates’, still hangs in the balance. 
This problem has got to be settled satisfactorily once 
and for all, and on its amicable settlement will depend 
whether the peace we are trying to build up will be an 
enduring one or just a make-shift arrangement which 
will collapse at the first blast of the storm. It is clear 
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that peace cannot be achieved until the subject peo¬ 
ples of all lands have obtained the full measure of 
political freedom and freedom from the very grave 
social and economic disabilities which now afflict them. 
Today, curiously enough, peace or democracy or poli¬ 
tical freedom has little meaning for subject peoples. 
Political democracy, it would appear, is a sound 
enough doctrine for white communities, but seems to 
have little application in respect of the coloured 
peoples under their control. The pious sentiments 
expressed in the United Nations Charter for the pro¬ 
tection of ‘human rights’ have been proved by sub¬ 
sequent events to be no more than mere shibboleths. 
What could be considered a greater human right 
than the right of a people to political freedom? And 
yet the peace-makers seem to have little concern for 
this vital need of mankind. 

The present position is that the world powers, 
especially those having colonies or dependencies 
under them, are bent on sidetracking all colonial or 
other similar inconvenient questions. That is because 
every nation is anxious to hold on to what it possesses, 
every nation has secret selfish ambitions rooted in 
aggressive designs. This lust, increasing with every 
colonial area freshly brought under domination, makes 
conflict inevitable. Certainly, this is not the way to 
put an end to wars and establish permanent peace. 
Have the millions of subject peoples no rights in the 
matter of peace, no say in it? Even apart from the 
rights and morality of the issue, is it imagined that 
peace can be ensured by a sharing of the spoils of 
war among the imperialist powers? Is not the idea 
of permanent peace utopian so long as millions of 
ancient and civilized people remain in utter subjec¬ 
tion and powerful imperialist nations cling to what 
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they hold, even making a bid for further territorial 
expansion? 

The United Nations maintains a sphinx-like 
silence on this vital issue. At San Francisco the UNO 
did, no doubt, accept the lofty ideal of encouraging 
respect for human rights and for fundamental free¬ 
doms for all, without distinction as to race, sex, langu¬ 
age or religion’. Yet what was its performance at 
the first regular session at Westminster? It adopted 
a hush-hush policy when the question of Indonesian 
independence came up before the Security Council. 
The legitimate aspirations of the Indonesians had 
been suppressed by the unholy Anglo-Dutch alliance. 
And the Security Council would provide no security 
against such wanton suppression of human rights. 
The presence of foreign troops on Indonesian soil did 
not, in its eyes, constitute a menace to international 
peace and security! Even resort to the extraordinary 
procedure of using the armed forces of an erstwhile 

n—to suppress a freedom movement was 
looked upon by the Council with equanimity! The 
recent discussions in the United Nations Assembly 
and Security Council have made it quite clear that 
some of the bigger nations stubbornly refuse to re¬ 
cognize the changes that have taken place in the 
colonies and dependencies during the war. They con¬ 
temptuously ignore the growth of political conscious¬ 
ness among the exploited peoples; they still hope 
to cling to their old positions, to maintain their domi¬ 
nation by pre-war methods. The attitude adopted 
by one solitary power, Russia, at meetings of the 
UNO in upholding the rights of smaller nations like 
Greece and Indonesia raised great hopes at the time, 
but the subsequent activities of the Soviet Union sma¬ 
shed all the hopes of the exploited races. Although 


enemy—Japa 
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once at Lake Success this world organization took 
its courage in both hands and condemned racial 
tyranny in South Africa that doughty Premier, Field- 
Marshal Smuts, seems to set the UN mandate at 
naught. There appears to be no silver lining to the 
dark cloud that overhangs the post-war world. 

This, as I have already stated, is not the way to 
build peace. Is it not a paradox that, while owing 
allegiance to the United Nations Charter, some of 
the world’s major powers should force millions of 
coloured people to remain hewers of wood and draw¬ 
ers of water, in flagrant violation of the first article 
of the Charter? 



CHAPTER II 


THE WHITE MAN AT HOME— 

AND THE COLOUR BAR 

I heaved a sigh of relief when my fifty-five-thou- 
sand-tonner ILE DE FRANCE, berthed in Southamp¬ 
ton after twenty-five days of an eventful voyage round 
the Cape of Good Hope. It was January, and in 
England the cold had already set in in its full fury. 
The port, with its snowy pine-tops lining the cliff like 
so many defence guards, as it were to protect the land 
from naval attack, appeared like dreamland. 

A strange feeling arose in my breast. On our 
circuitous route from India to England we had passed 
Durban, Cape Town, Free Town and Dakar, on the 
west coast of Africa, where so many of the mightiest 
battles of the second World War had been fought 
only a few months earlier. But our troop transport 
did not anchor at any of these places except for a 
brief halt at Durban. Later, we had brief glimpses of 
Spain, Portugal, and France as we ploughed our way 
through wind-swept seas. Water, water everywhere— 
day in and day out—a vast expanse of water—the 
Indian Ocean, and then the Atlantic; the fury and 
the foam; the bitter blasts of winter storms—all these 
made me sick with longing for land. Southampton, 
therefore, seemed a God-sent, and the thought 
that I was about to set foot on Mother Earth once 
again gave me a feeling of great jubilation. Never 
before had I realized the true significance of the 
remark of Ulysses, back home in Ithaca from his 
epic wanderings, that he felt like kissing Mother 
Earth. 
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A special train was awaiting us at the dockyard. 
After the preliminary customs formalities, which were 
rather rigorous, I started on my last eighty-mile jour¬ 
ney to Waterloo. I watched the characteristic English 
winter landscape speeding past. Hundreds of oak and 
pine trees on both sides of the track, grey as if they 
had just been smoke-washed, presented a strange 
spectacle to my unaccustomed alien eyes. 

In the train itself, I suddenly realized for the 
first time that I was in the midst of an all-white popu¬ 
lation. I was one of the few exceptions, and I naturally 
felt a stranger and was faintly worried about the 
reception that might await me in London. Not that 
I had never seen Englishmen before. In my own 
country, there is no dearth of Englishmen. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, our main complaint has been that there 
are Englishmen in India. I have met hundreds of 
them in the course of my professional work—Civil 
Servicemen, members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, businessmen, sportsmen and a wide variety 
of others. But my experiences with them had hither¬ 
to not always been very happy. Once a very high- 
ranking English official whipped out his revolver and 
was about to shoot me in the Government House in 
Bombay. Another Englishman scornfully drove me 
out of that ‘aristocratic’—or is it bureaucratic?—ren¬ 
dezvous, the Yacht Club of Bombay, notorious for its 
racial discrimination. It was again an Englishman 
who once pounced upon me in a train from Bombay 
to New Delhi and threw out my luggage for the crime 
of daring to travel with him in his first class coupe. 

But in England, however, I am happy to say, I 
gathered a different impression. Unlike his compa¬ 
triot in India, the Englishman at home is extremely 
courteous and soft-spoken. His gentle demeanour is 
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well reflected in his social activity, his business tran¬ 
sactions, in fact, in almost every walk of life. You ask 
an Englishman questions about a particular street in 
London or a particular shop, and you find him so 
ready to help you. He is certainly proud of his race, 
of his political independence, of his military powers; 
but he is neither haughty nor overbearing. He is 
polite but firm, modest but dignified. It is easy fora 
foreigner to imagine that the Englishman’s preoccu¬ 
pations are pleasure, money-making and social dis¬ 
play. English society, it struck me, had not changed 
during the hundred and fifty years since Wordsworth, 
passing through London, described it as dressed up 
only for show, ‘glittering like a brook in the open 
sunshine’. The Englishman, unlike the Indian, does 
enjoy every moment of his daily life, and his economic 
self-sufficiency, which he owes mainly to an excellent 
administration, makes it possible for him to enjoy life. 

One sees the spirit of freedom in London streets. 
The ‘multitudinous moving picture’ of the Strand, 
with the crowds moving up and down in a continuous 
riot under the flickering gas lights; the rattle of the 
coaches and drays; the cheerfulness of the fashion¬ 
able shops with their glistening panes and smart bow- 
windows; ‘the mob of happy faces crowding up at 
the pit doors of Leicester Square theatres at the hour 
of five’; the traffic blocks with the gilded carriages of 
the aristocracy patiently taking their turn behind 
droves of oxen and blaspheming draymen—the pic¬ 
ture as Wordsworth saw it—all these make English 
life what it is. 

The only individuals among the English who 
appear to be rude and arrogant towards Indians are, 
strangely enough, those who have lived outside Eng¬ 
land, those who have long been in India or South 
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Africa and who, after earning fabulous wealth from 
the Indian or South African exchequer as officials, or 
from business there, have settled down later in the 
home country. In spite of the altogether different 
outlook and behaviour of their compatriots at home, 
they do not seem to find it easy to discard the life¬ 
long habit of looking down scornfully upon all 
coloured people. 

I remember a bout I once had in an English 
‘ pub’ in Hampstead with one of this less reputable 
group. It was on that historic day, May 16, 1946— 
when the British Cabinet Mission in India announced 
their specific proposals for the future constitutional 
set up in India, which later came to be known more 
popularly as the British White Paper on India or the 
British Cabinet’s Long-Term Plan for India. I went 
to a 4 pub ’ in Haverstock Hill with two of my Indian 
friends to ‘celebrate’. An Englishman who had just 
entered the place (and therefore could not be said to 
be under the ‘influence’) did not seem to relish the 
idea of the ‘pub’ being accessible to coloured people 
like us, and from the moment we stepped in made 
this unmistakably clear in his attitude. This stiff¬ 
necked specimen of the white race, however, ultima¬ 
tely came off his perch and, approaching our table, 
engaged himself in conversation with us. He began 
with an elaborate show of the usual friendliness of the 
Englishman towards all foreigners, but his motive 
was apparent in the very first few minutes. 

‘You are celebrating India’s independence, I 
suppose, aren’t you ?’ he began, sporting a mysterious 
smile on his face. 

‘No,’ I answered. ‘I wish we could do that. The 

goal is a long way off yet, and the obstacles are still 
far too numerous.’ 
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‘Why? Our Cabinet Mission has already declar¬ 
ed in clear language that Britain wants India to be 
completely free. What is more, India has been given 
the right to go out of the British Commonwealth if 
she so chooses. That is indeed a very great thing. 
Isn’t it?’ 

Obviously, our friend was ignorant of the vari¬ 
ous implications of the May 16 statement and we felt 
it would be useless to explain the Indian situation to 
him in detail. We, therefore, adopted an attitude of 
indifference, but he would not give up. 

‘ But I feel I must tell you that you Indians will 
make a mess of your independence.’ 

This was annoying and we were not inclined to 
take it lying down, but remembering the advice once 
given by one of our prominent leaders (was it Saro- 
jini Naidu?) that Indians abroad should behave as if 
they were their country’s unofficial ambassadors, we 
strove to bear ourselves with a quiet dignity. We 
said : 

‘Why should you think so?’ 

‘Well, well, I have a few years’ experience of 
India. I spent a couple of years in Bombay in busi¬ 
ness, and a similar period in Lahore and Calcutta as 
well. I saw you hate foreigners, your Hindus hate the 
Muslims and what you call the “untouchables”. 
This is certainly not the way to preserve the indepen¬ 
dence of a country. With your present differences, 
you will fight amongst yourselves like cats and dogs. 
There will be bloodshed, revolution and what not, 
and then the Japs will pounce upon you. That’s all.’ 

It became increasingly difficult for us to restrain 
ourselves, but we replied in level tones: 

‘What if there should be a revolution in India 
for winning independence or for its preservation? 
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What happened in America, in France, in Germany 
and in the U.S.S.R.? Did not the Americans rid them¬ 
selves of your yoke by a revolutionary war that ended 
in 1776 with the Declaration of Independence? Have 
you not heard of the famous French Revolution of 
1789? Did not the Russians free themselves from the 
tyranny of the Czars in 1918? Can you point out any 
country in the world where independence was obtain¬ 
ed without some sort of revolution?’ 

‘Why not? No need to go far, either. Look at 
our own country. We have had no revolution here 
in Britain—and we are independent.’ 

We were considerably amused at the man’s amaz- 

4 

ing ignorance of British history. 

4 Yes, you have had no revolution,’ I said. 4 You 
only beheaded one of your Kings in the name of 
democracy and Parliamentary freedom. If you do 
not know this, go to Westminster and see the statue 
of Oliver Cromwell standing triumphant in front of 
your Houses of Parliament. If you, English, loathed 
revolution, as you pretend they do, you should long 
ago have pulled down that offending statue.’ 

Our friend seemed to be greatly upset. We had 
turned the tables against him by quoting instances 
from his own history. He made clumsy attempts to 
hide his chagrin, changed the subject, drained his glass 
and made an unceremonious getaway. 

If you walk about in the streets of London, you 
are sure to come across many Englishmen of this type. 
They have never truly lived in India. Their hearts 
have been in the Highlands all the time—or in Ken¬ 
sington High Street. They have not made the smal¬ 
lest effort to understand the country, and their only 
thought has been to amass money as quickly as ever 
one can and clear out. 

2 
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But the average Englishman is, as I have said, 
altogether different. He would like to establish con¬ 
tacts with Indians; not infrequently he goes out of 
his way to be of some help to them. Generally, he 
is ignorant of India and her people, but he wishes 
well by the country. That is why we find Coves, 
Bobbies and Sorensens among members of our India 
League. They fight for India inside Parliament; 
outside, from public platforms, they address mam¬ 
moth gatherings. And the result is that there subsist 
very cordial relations between those Englishmen and 
the Indians who live in England. 

The war-torn world is today trying to build a 
just and lasting peace, but so long as this sense of 
racial superiority remains, how can there ever be 
any permanent peace? Coloured peoples form the 
majority of the world’s population today, and if they 
are always looked down upon by the whites, conflicts 
and clashes are inevitable. How can peace come to 
a world where people are still considered ‘ inferior ’ 
only because of the colour of their skin? Much of 
what I had put down on paper earlier about the Bri¬ 
ton’s racial arrogance in India and his ruthless ex¬ 
ploitation of the country I now omit, for, happily, 
since August 15, circumstances have changed com¬ 
pletely. But what of Africa, where more than four- 
lifths of the British colonial empire is situated? Al¬ 
though the indigenous population and other Asiatic 
peoples form the bulk of the inhabitants, they have 
no voice in the^ administration. They have not even 
the liberty to express their condemnation of the auto¬ 
cratic foreign rule. And to crown their misery a 
most retrograde type of racial discrimination is ram¬ 
pant in the land. And even after the war, this colour 
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bar sticks out for any one with eyes to see and ears 
to hear. 

My first experience of this racial injustice was on 
board the fifty-five-thousand tonner ILE DE FRANCE, 
which carried me to Europe. We were a contingent 
6,000 strong all told, of whom 5,000 were men of the 
armed forces returning home after years of hard fight¬ 
ing in the Far Eastern theatres of war. Only a couple 
of hundred were Indians, mostly students, and the 
rest European civilians. The catering was done by a 
‘Gafetaria’, and all passengers, troops or civilians, 
with the exception of military officers above the rank 
of N.G.O.s and sergeants, had to wash up their plates 
and dishes after every meal. This was because of 
the acute shortage of stewards to attend to this 
menial work. All of us, the Europeans included, sub¬ 
mitted to the inevitable, and the arrangement worked 
satisfactorily for the first two days or so. But later, 
a most unhappy discrimination between the Indian 
and European passengers crept in. We saw that the 
white civilians had given up the practice of washing 
up. The two hundred Indians were the only ones 
still tied to this drudgery. This discrimination was 
very tiresome, quite apart from the humiliation, and 
we eventually made a strong representation to the 
Officer Commanding. We pleaded that we too should 
be exempted from chores that were no longer being 
performed by the Europeans. The Officer Command¬ 
ing, a sixty-year old English Colonel, who appeared 
to be kindly disposed towards Indians, promised to 
look into the matter. When a week had passed by 
without any change, we made a second representa¬ 
tion; but on this occasion the O.C. pltaded he was 
helpless, adducing the flimsy excuse that there were 
not enough stewards on board for the work. We 
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countered that if there were stewards enough to do 
the washing up for as many as 5>8oo white troops and 
civilians, it was somewhat fantastic to argue that 
there was a shortage so far as a bare two hundred 
Indians were concerned. If there was truly a dearth 
of stewards, we argued, why should not all the Euro¬ 
pean civilians as well be asked to wash up, even as 
the Indians were doing? Why should there be this 
irksome discrimination between civilian and civilian 
on the basis of the colour of his skin? The O.G., 
however, dismissed our proposal unceremoniously 
with the remarks: ‘Well, that’s a political argument. 
I throw up my hands.’ 

My next experience of the colour bar was in 
South Africa, whose sorry record in this respect is 
now very much in the limelight. A visitor to South 
Africa is immediately struck by the arrogance of the 
European population and the pitiful poverty and 
degradation of the downtrodden coloured and Indian 
peoples. Everywhere there are tokens of this in¬ 
human discrimination. The conditions now obtain¬ 
ing there are just those which the Allies professed to 
have fought the war to destroy—a handful of wealthy 
people suppressing the vast majority. Millions have 
laid down their lives to end this great evil—but, alas, 
their sacrifice seems to have been in vain. 

Our ship, which sailed via the Cape of Good 
Hope, touched Durban and we were allowed to dis¬ 
embark for a day. I landed at this beautiful South 
African City along with the others. But I realized 
at once that there was an evil lurking behind its at¬ 
tractive exterior. Before our temporary disembar¬ 
kation we needed some South African currency in 
exchange for our English money. We were told that 
it could be had in any of the city’s leading banks. 
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But when I went to one of the best-known banks at 
Dockyard Point, the officer at the counter left his 
seat abruptly with the remark, ‘Not here’, although 
I had the necessary customs permit and for all that I 
noticed a number of white fellow-passengers both in 
front of me and behind changing their money. I felt 
sad and humiliated beyond measure. Did the insolent 
official at the counter realize for a moment what effect 
such discrimination between man and man must have 
on the mind and soul of a sensitive Indian? 

Durban has an overwhelming majority of native 
and Asian people. These Asians, mostly Indian 
businessmen, are, for the large part, descended from 
persons who migrated to that country almost a cen¬ 
tury back and theirs has been no mean contribution 
to the present prosperity and well-being of the city. 
These Indians have stood shoulder to shoulder with 
the whites during the travail of two World Wars. 
But how pitiful is their lot today. 

I talked to some of the Durban Europeans during 
my short sojourn there and they asserted that it was 
right and fitting that they should be served by colour¬ 
ed people, who should be properly submissive and 
mainly fill the menial occupations which they them¬ 
selves would not handle. To this very day, segrega¬ 
tion is as strongly enforced in Natal as anywhere else 
in the Union. Some of its manifestations are so 
crude that they shock even an unbiassed white visitor. 
No Indian in Natal is admitted to the Municipal 
Library or the Municipal Swimming Baths, nor, with 
very few exceptions, to European hotels and restau¬ 
rants. Indian and other coloured people must travel 
apart, attend separate schools, and do business in 
localities exclusively earmarked for them. In every 
part of the city I visited, I noticed the same hopeless 
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discrimination between the two sections of the popu¬ 
lation. The grim warning ‘For Europeans only' is 
flaunted at almost all public places, in trains, trams, 
buses, hotels and even in public urinals. In trams 
and buses certain front seats are reserved for the 
Europeans, and the municipal by-law about such 
reservation is strictly adhered to. I had imagined 
that reservation of seats in public conveyances was 
the special privilege of ladies—but here, obviously, it 
was different. 

When we entered the city in a batch of about a 
dozen I saw one of the most infuriating demonstra¬ 
tions of racial hatred. One of my companions, an 
Indian State scholar travelling to the United King¬ 
dom for higher studies in textile technology, occupied 
one of the front seats in a bus, innocent of the regu¬ 
lation. Next moment, the bus conductor, who was, 
of course, a white, was rushing towards him and 
roughly ordering him to vacate the seat. ‘Your place 
is at the back,’ he fairly snarled at my friend. When 
some of us protested against this insulting behaviour 
on the part of a public servant and appealed to our 
white fellow-passengers, it evoked only a derisive 
smile from them as if they enjoyed the fun at our ex¬ 
pense! One of them nearly pounced upon me when, 
in a towering rage, I shouted at the conductor: ‘The 
day of retribution is nearing. The coloured people 
will not forget your arrogance towards them. You 
will soon have to answer for your conduct.’ 

In most countries the ancient slogan ‘For Euro¬ 
peans only in public places has long made way for 
‘Gentlemen in European dress’; but in Natal the old 
manners and customs still hold sw^y, notwithstanding 
its rulers claim that it is one of the most progressive 
States of modern times. 
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How extraordinarily oblivious South Africa is to 
the feelings of the coloured races may be gauged from 
a story narrated by Mrs Mabel Palmer, a lecturer in 
Economics at Natal Technical College and Natal 
University College. She is the organizer of Univer¬ 
sity courses for non-Europeans in Natal University 
College, and was for some time Secretary to the 
Durban Joint Council of Europeans and Africans and 
a member of the Indo-European Joint Council. She 
said: 

‘An elderly Indian merchant, a most distinguish¬ 
ed and public-spirited person, was looking with me 
one day at a poster advertising the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral’s Fund. It represented men and women, farmers 
and professional men, artisans and housewives, boys 
and girls, all pulling together in one team—all Euro¬ 
peans, of course. My companion said bitterly: “They 
can put in even a European baby, but they leave us 
out altogether.” This happened at a time when the 
Government were asking for the enlistment of non- 
European soldiers and when gifts to the Fund were 
being solicited from non-European donors.’ 

I have heard people arguing that this racial in¬ 
justice is due to the inferiority of the coloured races. 
Where is the proof that the non-European races are 
in any way inferior to Europeans in innate intelli¬ 
gence and character? Says Mrs Palmer in this con¬ 
nexion: 

‘I have taught both races for many years and 
have discerned no noticeable superiority in the 
Whites.’ 

The British Government, who hold the largest 
colonial territories in the world, profess to stand for 
the basic equality of all men, irrespective of creed 
and colour. They have proclaimed their belief in 
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the common citizenship of black and white where the 
two races clash. ‘Our colonies move,’ they say, ‘to 
complete self-government.’ These are the ideals they 
pay lip allegiance to. But their practice has hardly 
kept pace with these lofty sentiments. A system of 
‘parallel civilization’ for white and black still exists, 
and no substantial effort has been made for the achie¬ 
vement of common citizenship in a common civiliza¬ 
tion. After the American War of Independence, the 
British Government assumed that it was inherently 
right that white colonial communities should govern 
themselves, but they doubted if coloured communities 


were capable of understanding and practising the 
art of self-government. ‘They are not ready for it 
yet’—one hears them say. 

But why? 

Nobody seems to have an answer to that. We 
see in the Rhodesias and other South African territo- 
lies classic examples of the white minorities exercising 
exclusive influence in administrative affairs. A simi¬ 
lar discrimination is evident in social, industrial and 
civil life in these territories. Already in the Rhode¬ 
sias there is a strong colour bar. The policy of the 
southern territory, it is openly being declared, is 
‘native segregation’. The authorities at ‘Home’ have 
condoned the practice of a theory euphemistically 
called ‘parallel development’ and the local Govern¬ 
ment take care that the ultimate destinies of the 
colony are in the hands of the whites. 


East Africa has similar problems. The white set- 
tlcis of Kenya are again pressing their claims for poli¬ 
tical domination over this area and for a closer union 
between Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya. There 
ought to be constitutional changes of a radical type 
in Kenya to admit of African native representation, 
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for white influence is already dominant in that co¬ 
lony. The three territories are differently constitut- 
ed—Uganda is a highly-developed African Protecto¬ 
rate and Tanganyika is a Mandated territory. Is it 
not desirable, even possible, to create a kind of fede¬ 
ration in this great region of East Africa, with whose 
administration a preponderant native element could 
be associated? 

The root of the trouble lies, of course, at the 
headquarters of Field-Marshal Smuts. By now it is 
common knowledge that a vicious type of racial in¬ 
justice is rampant there and that the Union is bent 
on preserving the conception of white paramountcy. 
But what is infinitely more harmful is that the Union 
is now striving to extend these insidious theories to 
other parts of Africa. 

A similar state of affairs exists in Singapore and 
Malaya, in the West Indies and in other colonies. It 
is a fundamental of all colonial development that the 
colonial people should be sovereign in their own 
territory, that they should be masters of their own 
lands and natural resources, and that all other claims, 
political or economic, should be subordinated to this. 
Mere platitudes will no longer serve. We may recall 
President Wilson’s classic declaration in 1917 that 
the colonial peoples shall not be bartered away from 
sovereignty to sovereignty, as if they were mere chat¬ 
tels. Yet in reality have they not been ever so treated? 
Then came the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which accorded international recognition to the 
principle that peoples not able to stand by themselves 
ln the modern world are the sacred trust of civiliza¬ 
tion, and that the nations holding mandates are 
holding a trusteeship for the colonial peoples con¬ 
cerned. And, most recent, President Roosevelt’s Four 
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Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter produced by the 
joint labours of the American President and the 
British Premier, calling for the freedom of peoples of 
all lands—their economic freedom and social security. 
The colour bar, segregation policies, and the domi¬ 
nation and exploitation which are the order of the day 
in the colonies go ill with these pious sentiments. The 
game of power politics, as Mr Creech Jones declares, 
must end. The wishes of the colonial peoples should 
be respected; they have loyalties which have been 
built up through many long years. The Powers have 
often entered into the most solemn agreements in res¬ 
pect of these peoples, and such obligations cannot 
lightly be set aside. All future arrangements for the 
colonies should be in accord with the world conscience. 

The United Nations, as I have already stated, 
seems to be following in the footsteps of its much- 
maligned predecessor, the League of Nations, which 
was allowed to die unwept, unhonoured and unsung, 
for it lacked cohesion and between its professed ideals 
and its practical actions yawned a wide gulf. 

I discussed this important question with several 
delegations to the first regular session of the United 
Nations General Assembly in London and all that I 
met with was lip sympathy for the subject peoples of 
the world. Once I was invited by the President of 
the United Nations Organization to a cocktail party 
at Glaridges, where all the members of the United 
Nations were present. I talked to President Spaak on 
world affairs, and gradually came to the subject of 
dependent nations. I asked him whether this ques¬ 
tion of subject peoples had ever struck him, whether 
he had noticed that a great country like mine was 
represented by people who, in Nehru’s words, ‘do 
not even represent their own family’. 
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The brilliant statesman of Europe seemed not a 
little embarrassed by this forthright question at a 
cocktail party at which Sir Arcot Ramaswami Muda- 
liar, leader of the Indian Delegation, was present 
almost within earshot. With a forced smile on his 
face, he raised his glass of champagne to me and 
exclaimed: ‘My young friend, don’t you be too sen¬ 
sitive about it. We happen to be in the same boat— 
we Belgians. Wc arc from a small country and we 
have very little influence over the important decisions 
taken by the United Nations.’ 

I was somewhat annoyed by this comparison of 
my great country to tiny Belgium. 

‘But India is not a small country,’I expostulated. 
‘India surely can’t be compared to Belgium in any 
sense!’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know,’ he replied. ‘I understand 
India’s position and I do appreciate your feelings. 
India is a much larger country with an immense popu¬ 
lation. But she occupies a more or less similar posi¬ 
tion to ours in the United Nations Assembly.’ 

And then,possibly to please Sir ArcotRamaswaini, 
he added a shade louder: ‘But I must say that Muda- 
liar is well thought of by all.’ 

On another occasion, I discussed the same topic 
with M. Andrei Gromyko, the Russian Ambassador 
in Washington, who was then leading the Soviet 
delegation to the United Nations in the absence of 
M. Andrei Vyshinsky. His remark was significant: 
‘We, the Soviet delegation, are doing our best for 
these unfortunate people, but what can we do alone?’ 

When I raised the question of India's almost in¬ 
significant position in the United Nations Assembly, 
M. Gromyko shrugged his shoulders eloquently and 
then made a grimace as if to say that was the very 
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thing he himself was thinking about. He seemed an¬ 
xious to say, if only he could, so many things about 
the unrepresentative character of the Indian delega¬ 
tion. Ultimately, however, he must have argued 
within himself that discretion was the better part of 
valour. * We know Mudaliar does not represent real 
India, but we are so helpless, you know,’ was his 
meek comment. 



CHAPTER III 


UNITED NATIONS AND WORLD PEACE 

Europe today is in the midst of yet another tur¬ 
moil. The grim experiences of the holocaust that 
engulfed the vast continent seem to have left it no 
wiser than it was on the morning of September i, 
J 939 - A black cloud of suspicion and distrust, almost 
unparalleled in recent years, hangs over Europe and 
it appears as if it is going to destroy what is left of 
humankind after the second World War. 

When I reached Europe, the war had just ended. 
The world was tired of the blatant clamour of war 
drums, the shattering scream of rocket bombs and 
flying bombs, and various other equally devastating 
weapons of modern scientific warfare. It was sick of 
the horrible consequences of the colossal war effort on 
daily human life. Peace, a just and lasting peace— 
that was the universal cry. The statesmen of Europe 
as of other continents spoke glibly of one’s sacred 
obligations to the slain and the maimed, of the new 
democracy that was to be held in trust for posterity, 
of the ‘war to end war’ and other shibboleths to em¬ 
bellish their pronouncements. The hopes of millions 
were naturally centred on the new life that was to 
succeed the terrible years of death and destruction. It 
was hoped that the victorious nations of the world 
would put their heads together to find out a common 
ground to make war impossible, at least for another 

generation. 

But that was not to be. I saw how the nations 
were, step by step, moving away from this noble ideal. 
They gradually forgot their war-time utterances 
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about building a new world on the ruins of the old. 
All that emerged out of the six years of war was an 
era of monumental hypocrisy—not a lasting peace, 
not a new democracy. 

I was sitting in the historic Westminster Hall 
in London one cold January morning, watching the 
foremost statesmen of fifty-one nations foregathered 
to decide the fate of the world. It was the first regu¬ 
lar session of the United Nations Organization. The 
UNO had been first conceived by the late President 
Roosevelt when the Allied nations were firmly set on 
the highroad to victory, first given shape in San 
Francisco only eight months earlier. 

There was an unusual stir and bustle all around 
the City of Westminster. Nearly three decades after 
Versailles another conference—a real Peace Confe¬ 
rence, this time, although differently designed—was 
assembling. It was here that the foundations of real 
peace were to be laid. The scene inside the hall— 
all-blue probably to symbolize peace—was decorous, 
conventional, but to a great extent Victorian. A 
galaxy of world diplomats of all creeds and shapes 
and sizes was present. Clement Attlee, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, with his bald round head and a nose curving 
down to his upper lip; Ernest Bevin, Britain’s Foreign 
Secretary, massive and mastiff-like, whose great body 
was heavy on his aged legs; James Byrnes, then Sec¬ 
retary of State of the United States of America, calm 
and collected, who, as I noticed, used the rostrum 
and the microphone only when he must; Edward 
Stettinius, his predecessor in the U.S. Cabinet, silver- 
haired and undecisive; Eleanor Roosevelt, wife of the 
late President of the U.S. A., that doughty champion 
of the women’s cause; Andrei Vyshinsky, Deputy 
Foreign Commissar of Soviet Russia, of brilliant legal 
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acumen and sharp and chiselled intellect; John 
Masaryk, of little Czechoslovakia; the docile Bidault, 
Foreign Minister of France; the unhappy Sofiano- 
poulos, of Greece; Hamid Bey Frangelh, of the Leba¬ 
non; Abdul Aziz, of Saudi Arabia, who created quite 
a stir in the hall with his typical Arab headgear, 
round and black-and-white; Hasan Saka, of Turkey, 
always restive; Manuilsky, of the Soviet Ukraine; 
Rusmussen, of Denmark; Norman Makin, of Australia 
—all were there. With so many statesmen famous in 
international diplomacy present in the hall, one may 
imagine how momentous was the session. Seated in 
the Presidential chair on the gilded rostrum was M. 
Spaak, Belgium’s Foreign Minister, a striking replica 
of Winston Churchill with his bald head and bulldog 
look, eloquent of that ruthless determination and 
courage so essential for the efficient conduct of the 
deliberations of such an august gathering. 

The floor of the Assembly was overlaid with a 
two-inch thick carpet, and seated in ornate chairs 
arranged in alphabetical order of the countries they 
represented were more than two hundred and fifty 
delegates and their advisers. Countries like Argen¬ 
tina, Australia, Brazil and Chile were in the very first 
row, while great Powers like the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
were consigned to the second and third rows. 

In the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery to the 
right of the President the first to take his seat on the 
opening day was, as I noticed, Lord Simon, though it 
was not quite intelligible to me how Lord Simon, a 
former Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, could be a 
‘stranger’ in a British Hall! 

And the members of theFourthEstate were not less 
strongly represented. In the spacious Press Gallery 
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facing the President were top-ranking journalists 
from all over the world—from China and Australia in 
the Far East, Brazil, Mexico and the U.S.A. in the 
west, the Union of South Africa in the south and 
Norway and Russia in the north—watching the in¬ 
terests of their respective countries so far as lay in the 
power of the pen. Vernon Bartlett, the famous 
columnist of the News Chronicle , Sir Walter Layton, 
also of the same paper, John Thomas of the Manches¬ 
ter Guardian, Kingsley Martin of the New Statesman 
and Nation , Ernest Jay and Charles Lambert of the 
Daily Herald, John Henry Freeman and Philip Sey¬ 
mour Orr of The Times, Wilson Broadbent and Arthur 
Wareham of the Daily Mail, Guy Eden of the Daily 
Express , John Wilhelm of the New York P.M. , John 
Baird of the New York Post, Edmund Stevens of the 
Christian Science Monitor, William White of the Irish 
Times, Adalbert de Segonzac of France, Francesco 
Gasparini of Italy, to name only a few, were with us 
in the Press Gallery, besides a dozen or two renowned 
women journalists, representing various world news 
agencies and newspapers, and the world-famous car¬ 
toonist, David Low with brush and pencil. Wickham 
Steed, Francis Williams and quite a number of other 
former editors of prominent British dailies were also 
to be seen frequently moving about in the Press 
Gallery. 

India was not adequately represented in the Press 
Gallery. I happened to be the only journalist from 
India who had travelled all the way to ‘cover’ this 
historic meeting. In San Francisco, however, there 
had been three journalists to represent the Indian 
Press. In London, only those Indian journalists who 
were more or less permanent residents in the United 
Kingdom sat beside me to represent my country. 
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It was a strange international assemblage, from 
every point of view, stranger than any other similar 
gathering I had seen in the past. Never before had 
I watched responsible world figures loudly proclaim¬ 
ing one thing and practising the very opposite. Here 
were the statesmen of the victorious nations met to 
pave the way for a just and lasting peace, to build up 
a new world from which global war would be banished 
altogether; where the agonized cry of weak nations 
crushed under the jackboot of the strong would be 
heard no more; and where aggressive imperialism 
would not rear its ugly head and create vast armed 
camps preparing for yet another holocaust. And yet 
how vastly different was their performance. One 
may recall the pious platitudes that the Allied Powers 
indulged in while the war was on. The ‘Big Five’— 
the U.S.A., Russia, Britain, China and France—held 
frequent consultations amongst themselves and amidst 
a loud fanfare, proclaimed themselves champions of 
liberty. They urged the imperative necessity of ensu¬ 
ring a rapid and orderly change-over from war to 
peace and the establishment and maintenance of in¬ 
ternational peace and security with the minimum 
diversion of the world’s human and economic resour¬ 
ces for armaments. But their practical approach to 
international problems actually tended to pave the 
way for another war. 

The Four-Power Declaration made at the Moscow 
Conference in October, 1943, emphasized the need 
for a general international organization, based on the 
‘principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
States’. Diplomats of the United Kingdom, the 
United States and the Soviet Union met at Dumbar¬ 
ton Oaks, Washington, in the autumn of 1944, to pre¬ 
pare proposals for such a World Organization, and 
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this meeting was followed by conversations among 
officials of the United Kingdom, the United States 
and China. These talks resulted in the publication 
of a Statement of Tentative Proposals, which was 
later supplemented in one respect—with regard to 
voting procedure in the Security Council—by an 
agreement among President Roosevelt, Generalissimo 
Stalin and Mr Churchill at the Crimea Conference 
in February, 1945. Finally a United Nations Con¬ 
ference on International Organization, sponsored by 
the Governments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union and China was held in 
San Francisco from April to June, 1945, to draft a 
Charter for the new organization on the basis of the 
proposals already referred to. This Charter came in¬ 
to force when it had been signed at San Francisco, 
on June 26, 1945, by the duly accredited representa¬ 
tives of fifty-one States. 

The London Conference was the first General 
Assembly of these fifty-one member nations. 

What was the actual outcome of all these many 
parleys, these London and San Francisco Conferences? 

The United Nations Charter expresses the mem¬ 
ber States’ determination to save the generations to 
come from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
life-time has brought untold sorrow and misery to 
mankind; to reaffirm their faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and value of the human person, 
in equal rights for men and women and for nations, 
large and small; to establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law can be 
maintained. The United Nations shall promote social 
progress and better standards of life in a larger 
freedom. 
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And for these ends the United Nations shall prac¬ 
tise tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbours, and combine their 
strength to maintain international peace and security. 
They shall accept the principle, and devise methods 
to insure, that armed force shall not be used, save in 
the common interest, and shall employ international 
machinery for the promotion of the economic and 
social welfare of all peoples resolved to combine their 
efforts to accomplish these aims. 

These are very noble objects indeed, but their 
accomplishment calls for something beyond pious sen¬ 
timents; it demands great sacrifices and the elimina¬ 
tion of all distrust and suspicion. But strangely 
enough, as the discussions dragged on from day to 
day, the Westminster Conference gradually drifted 
away from these lofty ideals. 

The purposes of these fifty-one nations, as laid 
down in the San Francisco Charter, were: 

(1) To maintain international peace and security, 
and to that end: to take effective collective 
measures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace and for the suppression of 
acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, 
and in conformity with the principles of 
justice and international law, adjustment or 
settlement of international disputes or situa¬ 
tions which might lead to a breach of the 
peace; 

(2) To develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples, and 
to take other appropriate measures to streng¬ 
then universal peace; 
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(3) To achieve international co-operation in solv¬ 
ing international problems of an economic, 
social, cultural, or ^humanitarian character, 
and in promoting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and for fundamental freedom 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, lan¬ 
guage, or religion; and 

(4) To be a centre for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the attainment of these common 
ends. 

But a deep-rooted suspicion governed the entire 
proceedings of this conference. Right from the begin¬ 
ning, every proposal sponsored by one nation was 
looked upon with distrust, and selfish, malicious 
motives were attributed to it. The whole system was 
faulty at the very roots. And to add to it, the right 
type of leadership was lacking. Nothwithstanding 
the big names associated with the conference, there 
was no single impressive and inspiring personality 
round whom all men of goodwill could rally. 

Prime Minister Attlee declared from the rostrum: 
‘To make the United Nations a living reality, we 
must enlist the support not only of the governments 
but of the masses of the people throughout the world. 
They must understand that we are building a defence 
for the common people.’ That sounds almost like a 
propaganda speech from a Labour platform, lacking 
the fiery sincerity that leaves an abiding impression on 
the mind. Almost his first words were : ‘Today we 
are united as never before.’ And yet the only slogan 
that emerged out of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations after a month-and-a-half of sabre- 
rattling was : ‘United Nations, unite.’ 

The whole affair was unimpressive, almost life¬ 
less. Listening to what might have been the Premier’s 
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clarion call, I felt there was nothing here to sweep 
one off one’s feet. It was all words—none of the emo¬ 
tional fervour that inspires men to high endeavour. 
I listened to the various delegates day after day, for 
more than a month and a half there was little to 
rescue the proceedings from dreariness. In spite of 
the presence of more than a dozen distinguished 
Foreign Ministers, the session was utterly bare of fire 
or splendour. One missed a Lloyd George, a Clemen- 
ceau, a Briand, an Albert Thomas, a Wilson, or even 
a Churchill—one strained one’s ears in vain for their 
magnificent thunder. The speeches at the United 
Nations Assembly were all drab-grey and feeble even 
as the war-weary world that gave them birth. But 
then, I thought at first, the sober realism of most of 
the speeches might be worth more than a whole bag 
of oratorical tricks. As one delegate from Britain put 
it to me : ‘The world will find its own colours when 
red comes back to the cheeks of Europe s hungiy 
children and when our starved lands are green again 
with young corn.’ But it was not so. The longer 
I listened to the utterances on the floor of the Assem¬ 
bly, the more forcibly was I driven to the conclusion 
that most of our mistakes and troubles were due to no 
major fault of judgement. The real cause lay in the 
habit-on all sides-of saying one thing and doing 
another. This almost universal weakness was inspiied 
by a concern for the interests of party, class or pro- 
fession-at bottom one’s ‘loyalty’ too often proved to 

be merely self-interest. 

The time has come when something more sincere, 
something nobler, shall animate humankind. Two 
World Wars have left the nations completely exhaust¬ 
ed. Our thoughts and actions must reach towards 
higher objectives if mankind is to find release from 
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the nightmare of war. Mutual distrust and suspicion 
among nations, the spirit of revenge and the belief 
that force needs, not merely to be checked, but crush¬ 
ed by force—all these can but lead to mass suicide 
and the ultimate collapse of civilization. Mankind 
must, for its own salvation, be brought to the realiza¬ 
tion of the basic causes of conflict between nation and 
nation. The big Powers must guarantee the security 
of all the small countries. That is a sine qua non if the 
world desires to avoid another major conflict. We 
have seen how after the last War the shadow scheme 
of collective security embodied in the League of 
Nations Covenant was, by degrees, whittled down by 
the short-sighted self-seeking of the main contracting 
parties. Unless the basic outlook is changed, all talk 
of peace and security will be pure moonshine. 

And if the first regular session of the United Na¬ 
tions Organization is any indication of the nature of 
the peace it is intended to establish, humanity may 
well throw up its hands in despair. 



CHAPTER IV 


PROGRESSIVE DETERIORATION 
IN ANGLO-SOVIET RELATIONS 

Where there is neither burning faith nor sincerity 
of heart, one may plod on wearily for ever so long 
and yet achieve no substantial result. The United 
Nations Assembly dragged on in Westminster for a 
month and a half, discussing the whole world and its 
problems, but the outcome of its prolonged labours 
was far below original expectations. The only out¬ 
standing achievement of this ‘World Parliament 
was to bring about a breakdown ot the cordial 
war-time relations between Great Britain and So¬ 
viet Russia. And in the following months Anglo- 
Soviet relations worsened steadily to danger point, 
and this deterioration continues, as reflected in the 
proceedings of the recent Moscow Conference of 
the ‘Big Four’ Foreign Ministers. It is a tragic 
commentary on the poverty of political thought and 
intellectual attainment in the world today that after 
all that had happened during the past six years, all 
the agony, all the sufferings, all the heartbreak and 
the exaltation and the sacrifice, all the spiritual, 
social and political upheavals, fifty-one powerful 
nations could take the floor of the first free interna¬ 
tional assemblage in nearly a decade, and yet among 
them could produce no new ideas, no new inspiia- 
tion, no effective method of ensuring abiding peace. 
Its performance was far from sustaining that buo¬ 
yancy of spirit we experienced when hostilities came 

to an end. 

Why? 
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Because, although the fighting on the world’s 
battlefields had ceased, we saw no sign at all of the 
better and saner world we had confidently expected 
to see emerge from the holocaust. We did not seem 
to have grown in wisdom; our political passions were 
still very much alive; we still clung to our narrow, 
parochial outlook. The ancient conflicts between 
nation and nation which we had hoped to throw aside 
in the effort to evolve a better social and political 
order, still survived to breed fresh international bitter¬ 
ness and strife. Even today, after so much suffering 
and agony, there is not that single-minded striving 
after an entirely new pattern of world society design¬ 
ed to the sole end of securing peace and harmony 
among all nations. There is no realization that peace 
is of all things the most to be coveted, in comparison 
with which purely national interests count as naught. 
There is no sincere attempt to model the world in 
accordance with the needs of abiding peace and 
world unity. We clamoured for peace when we 
were at war, but with the cessation of hostilities, we 
seem to be completely lost in a political quagmire. 
Our bewildered efforts hardly presage the arrival of 
peace. Peace cannot be established and maintained 
by any one power or individual. Peace will abide 
with us only when we learn to think of politics in 
terms of the whole of humanity. But today we still 
seem to place our own little political interests above 
universal human interests. That was what the United 
Nations Organization seemed to be doing in London. 
That is why even after six long-drawn years of global 
war, we see today sanguinary conflicts in Indonesia 
and Viet Nam. Is it any wonder then that our civili¬ 
zation appears to many intellectuals to be trembling 
on the very edge of the abyss? 
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In everything Russia tries to do in the UNO, 
Britain would look for some sinister motive; whatever 
Britain puts forward in this world council, the Soviet 
Union looks with antagonism. Suspicion and distrust 
lie at the bottom of the relations between these two 
great Powers, driving them towards a complete clea¬ 
vage. It is surprising to find that though a Socialist 
Government is in power at Westminster, and its 
leader, Harold Laski, expressed the conviction at the 
Bournemouth Conference that a Socialist Government 
in Britain required as the sheet anchor of their policy 
in the UNO the fullest understanding with Russia, 
Anglo-Russian relations remain as envenomed as 
when a Tory Government were at the helm of affairs. 
British suspicion of the activities of the Kremlin is 
so deep-rooted that when the Communist Party in 
Britain applied for affiliation with the Labour Party, 
the verdict of Transport House was that that was 
equivalent to asking it to go to bed with a bunch of 
vipers! 

This Anglo-Russian estrangement is an evil 
omen for, and a grave menace to international peace 
and security. With so much of suspicion and distrust 
in the counsels of the nations, the attempt at building 
for peace is like trying to erect a house on sand. The 
UNO may be yet another monument to the futility of 
human efforts to abolish war, something that in five 
years will seem as useless and dead as the Versailles 
Peace Conference of 1919, an empty, lifeless shell 
like the great Imperial Palace in Vienna, one day 
destined to be turned into a museum. One would like 
to ask with Douglas Reed: ‘Was it,in spite ot the dupli¬ 
city of dictators and the mendacity of politicians, the 
beginning of a process that would eventually unite 
the peoples of the world in the cause of peace, the 
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expression of human longing that would ultimately 
prevail over the leeches that fatten on wars?’ 

I have referred to the deep Anglo-Soviet rift in 
the United Nations Organization. That was due to 
the fact that both nations played the outworn game 
of power politics instead of putting their heads to¬ 
gether, as the two most important among the ‘Big 
Five’, and composing their squabbles in the larger in¬ 
terests of humanity. They dragged their differences 
out into the open, to be thrashed out threadbare on 
the floor of the assembly, to the utter embarrassment 
of that gathering of world statesmen. 

The trouble first arose when Persia submitted a 
complaint to the London meeting of the Security 
Council alleging Soviet interference in the internal 
affairs of Iran through its officials and through its 
armed forces, and charging the Soviet with violating 
Iranian sovereignty by posting her troops in the 
northern province of Azerbaijan. 

This caused irritation to the Soviet delegation. 
It suspected an insidious British manoeuvre in this 
complaint. The basis for the suspicion that Persia 
had been instigated by Britain was, first, the belief 
that Britain desired to curb the growing power of 
Russia in the Middle East after her glorious victory 
in the War; second, that she wanted to exploit the 
strategically-placed Iranian oil-fields to her own ad¬ 
vantage by playing Iran against the U. S. S. R. and 
pledging the then pro-British Hakimi Government in 
Persia every support in the vindication of what she 
considered justice. 

By way of a counter-offensive, Soviet Russia filed 
a note on the situation in Greece, alleging that the 
maintenance of British troops in Greece even after 
the termination of hostilities was designed to exert 
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pressure in the internal political affairs of that coun¬ 
try, that such support was being used by the reactio¬ 
nary elements in their drive against the democratic 
elements in Greece. This situation, the note added, 
amounted to interference in the internal affairs of 
Greece, and set up a tension fraught with grave 
consequences not only for the Greek people but also 
for the maintenance of peace and security. The 
Soviet delegation, therefore, asked the Security Coun¬ 
cil to consider the matter in order to put an end to 
a menacing situation. 

Russia did not rest there. She sponsored another 
appeal against Britain through Soviet Ukraine. This 
referred to the situation in Indonesia, where in mili¬ 
tary action directed against the indigenous popula¬ 
tion regular British forces as well as the armed forces 
of Japan, an erstwhile enemy State, were taking part. 
This, according to the Ukrainian complaint, consti¬ 
tuted a grave threat to the maintenance of inter¬ 
national peace. 

A third complaint against Britain, forwarded by 
Russia on behalf of the Government of the Federated 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, followed. This re¬ 
ferred to the Polish army in Italy which was British- 
paid and led by officers who were for the most part 
violently anti-Russian. It was argued that the present 
Yugoslav Government was strongly pro-Communist 
and that Britain in order to curb the spread of Com¬ 
munism and Soviet influence in that country was em¬ 
ploying the Polish emigre army against Yugoslavia. 

To queer the pitch for Anglo-Soviet amity fur¬ 
ther, the press both in Britain and in Russia began 
publishing highly tendentious reports, each directed 
against the other country, and gave a distorted inter¬ 
pretation to the proceedings of the Security Council 
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and also of the General Assembly. It appeared to 
those of us who attended the Assembly and Council 
meetings at the time as if a double front had been 
opened in this Anglo-Soviet ‘battle’. All scruples were 
for the moment thrown to the winds, all sober consi¬ 
deration for larger world interests abandoned, and 
while inside the Council chamber Mr Bevin and M. 
Vyshinsky were engaged in regular wordy duels, fuel 
was supplied to the flames from London and Moscow 
through their respective radio stations and press. 
Nothing was considered injurious by these propa¬ 
ganda agencies if only it helped score a diplomatic 
victory. Indeed, things were pushed to such an ex¬ 
tremity that these unseemly wranglings soon over¬ 
shadowed all other important issues. 

And the Security Council itself did nothing con¬ 
structive to compose these differences. It discussed 
important problems in their varied aspects for days 
on end and, like the mountain in labour of the fable, 
merely ‘noted’ all arguments and felt that ‘no action 
need be taken and that the matter be considered 
closed’. This suave pretence that there were really no 
danger spots calling for immediate attention imparted 
a grotesque air of unreality to the proceedings of a 
great international body. By this abdication of its 
responsibility, the Council perfected a technique of 
merely scratching and irritating the sores of the world 
without in any way alleviating, or even attempting a 
diagnosis of, the disease from which they had sprung. 
If, on the contrary, these questions had really been 
settled on an international level, on the basis of ascer¬ 
tained facts and with an eye to the welfare of the 
peoples concerned, the United Nations should have 
made a good start,—more than atoning for the un¬ 
seemly bickerings over the appointment of a Secretary- 
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General, the disappointment of the small Powers at 
being denied the opportunity to contribute their 
share, howsoever academic, to the debate on the con¬ 
trol of atomic energy, and the unpromising approach 
to the Trusteeship problem in the Levant, South 
Africa and the Pacific. 

The purpose of the Council in evading crucial 
decisions, it was stated, was to preserve the new-born 
baby from being crushed to death under the burden 
of too many complicated and controversial issues. 
This is understandable. But how long, one may 
ask, could it defer decisions on vital issues? What 
guarantee was there that with this canker of indecision 
eating into its system, the infant organization would 
grow up to full maturity, and be able to withstand all 
future perils? Was it not the part of wisdom to remedy 
the defects in the organization at the very outset? 
If the Security Council was built on foundations ol 
mutual suspicion and distrust, the structure was bound 
to collapse at the first blast of the storm. When the 
nations, armed to the teeth again, had forgotten their 
erstwhile war-weariness, the pale ghost of the UNO 

would steal swiftly away. 

Actually, the Persian, Greek, Indonesian and 
Yugoslav problems that dominated the London Con¬ 
ference were merely symptoms of a grave malaise. If 
you took the appeals and the debates thereon at their 
face value you would find it hard to make any sense 
of the proceedings. Even more, you would find it 
hard to account for the abnormal sensitiveness and 
irascibility exhibited by the more important Powers 
involved. When Vyshinsky talked of the honour and 
prestige of a ‘Great Power’, he invoked a fiction 
which aroused no response among the millions of men 
and women looking to the United Nations for peace 
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and salvation. When Bevin retorted with ‘I give you 
the lie’ to Manuilsky, his words had the outmoded 
pomposity of Victorian melodrama which has little 
relevance to our times. How many there must have 
been who regretted that Bevin, with a progressive 
Socialist bent of mind, should have expounded his 
case in the manner of one seeking only to win a dra¬ 
matic diplomatic victory—as if it were possible for 
any country to win a victory at the expense of another 
or to inflict a defeat which was not also its own, in the 
present context of the world’s grave malady. Bevin 
himself must have been somewhat alarmed when he 
found that as the result of his performance he had 
become the hero of reaction all the world over, most 
of all in America, where a Republican newspaper 
went so far as to suggest to President Truman that he 
exchange Byrnes for Bevin and give Britain as many 
old destroyers as she wanted to seal the bargain! 

The role of America in all these parleys was that 
of running with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds. She tried to appease both the contending 
Powers ‘in the larger interests of world peace and 
security she voted with Russia on the question of 
nominating the President of the General Assembly, 
and with her British protege on the question of 
Greece, Indonesia and the Lebanon. This porten¬ 
tous phenomenon has since repeated itself on a 
number of occasions in the Council debates. It only 
confirmed a tendency which had been discernible ever 
since the Moscow Conference where Ernest Bevin 
irst made the mortifying discovery that in power 
politics, as in the affairs of the heart, ‘two is company, 
three is none.’ Although America was content to 
maintain a fairly even balance between the British 
and Russian points of view on a multitude of issues 
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that might provoke conflict, it was clear at the mo¬ 
ment that the United States was thinking increasingly 
in terms of a bilateral rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union, even if it involved, as it did during the 
Moscow parleys, sacrificing vital British interests. 
This was unmistakably underlined by Secretary of 
State Byrnes, who, in opening the general discussion, 
virtually accepted the thesis, so dear to Russia, that 
maintenance of world security must primarily be the 
responsibility of the Great Powers—which in the 
present context really meant Russia and America, 
whoever else might or might not be included in this 
enchanted circle for propaganda purposes. This cut 
right across the glittering hopes of the British Foreign 
Office not only of rallying the small and medium 
powers in support of Britain, but of restoring the old- 
time equilibrium in Europe through a series of com¬ 
plex regional groupings, ostensibly within the frame¬ 
work of the United Nations Organization, but in 
reality under British tutelage. 

Here lies the cause of Anglo-Soviet estrangement. 
Britain wants to isolate Russia by forming a separate 
bloc of the Western Democracies. Russia is trying to 
extend her Communist activities in the Eastern sphere 
with the ultimate object of forming an Eastern Com¬ 
munist Bloc as a counterblast to Britain’s manoeuvres. 
Meanwhile, the relations between the two great coun¬ 
tries continue to deteriorate and this tends to lead 
Europe to the brink of another cataclysmic conflict. 



CHAPTER V 


THE CAUSES OF ANGLO- 
SOVIET ESTRANGEMENT 

It is not the purpose of this book to discuss world 
problems. But if I revert to the Anglo-Soviet clea¬ 
vage it is because the issue weighed heavy on our 
minds during the London Conference. With the peace 
of the world at stake, these questions presented them¬ 
selves to us with almost a personal insistence, and 

occupied our thoughts to the exclusion of much 
else. 

The emergence of Soviet Russia from the second 
World War as the foremost Power in Europe is the 
real cause of the Anglo-Soviet rupture. The growing 
strength of Russia has caused great alarm in Great 
Britain, where the politicians are apprehensive of a 
Soviet-dominated Continent. This grave apprehen¬ 
sion has often been openly expressed by British states¬ 
men, by none more explicitly than Winston Churchill, 
whose Fulton speech in March, 1946, was far too 
outspoken and aggressive in tone to be forgotten by 
any one, least of all the Soviet Union, against whom 
it was primarily addressed. We shall deal with this 
very important speech at length later in the chapter. 

This fear has been responsible for the mischie¬ 
vous proposal that Europe should be divided into two 
distinct spheres of influence’. The States of Western 
Europe, it is suggested, should develop closer associa¬ 
tion among themselves as a solid Western Democratic 
Bloc against the Russian Bloc of Eastern Communism. 
The proposal was first sponsored by Britain, who 
would naturally be the leader of the Western Bloc if 
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one did come into existence. It seems paradoxical 
that, while at the preliminary London Conference of 
the United Nations Organization, the first to empha¬ 
size the indivisibility of Peace was none other than the 
British Prime Minister, the move to form a solid bloc 
in the West against Russia should have come from 
Britain, of all countries. The creation of such a bloc 
would spell the doom of all efforts to secure a univer¬ 
sal and equitable system of collective security—and 
yet that was supposed to be the main objective of the 
United Nations Organization. 

Britain’s politicians have explained their moves 
thus: It is Russia herself who one moment proclaims 
that peace is indivisible, and the next that her own 
influence in Europe would be menaced by any associa¬ 
tion that is not formed under Russian leadership. 
She has instructed the Communists of Eastern Europe 
to form a bloc against the Western democracies. She 
has, at the same time, tutored Communists in the 
West to oppose tooth and nail every attempt to create 
a Western bloc. 

Whoever is responsible for this attempt to divide 
Europe into two rival camps cuts at the very roots of 
peace, for lasting peace is possible only through a 
federation of the whole of Europe, East and West, 
North and South. The first allusion to this novel 
plan came even while the war was still in progress, 
from Field-Marshal Smuts, who hinted at such divi¬ 
sion in a speech in London. He based his plea then on 
three hypotheses: the Soviet’s might and possible ag¬ 
gression by her; the eclipse of France as a continental 
power; and the need for Britain to reinforce her 
own strength by dominating her neighbours. As the 
Economist commented at the time, Field-Marshal 
Smuts ‘contrived at one blow to insult the French, to* 
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antagonize the smaller Western countries and to con¬ 
firm Russian suspicions.’ 

Although there are quite a few in Britain who do 
not seem to favour the plan, a considerable section of 
the British people have already lent willing and un¬ 
equivocal support to it, notwithstanding their aware¬ 
ness of the risk of giving offence to the Soviet Union. 
The most ardent champion of the move is, as usual, 
the Economist which expresses the opinion that ‘Great 
Britain is the last bastion of independence of the 
European peoples and the only bridgehead through 
which the resources of the New World can be deploy¬ 
ed for the safety and freedom of the Old.’ At the 
Yalta Conference a supreme effort was made to pre¬ 
vent the division of Europe into spheres of influence, 
and the proposals for a Western Association which 
had received the qualified blessings of the British Go¬ 
vernment in the previous autumn were set aside lest 
they should be used by the Russians to justify a 
demand for an exclusive sphere of influence for them¬ 
selves in Eastern Europe. The protagonists of a 
Western Bloc now claim that Russia failed to appre¬ 
ciate this sacrifice and that the Kremlin’s post-war 
activities in Eastern Europe afforded clear indication 
of her determination to build a ‘Great Wall of China’ 
running right across Europe, from Luebeck to Trieste, 
llie dream of a free federated or united Europe thus 
seemed to fade away. 

This separatist tendency has been encouraged too 
by the policy of regionalism followed by the United 
States of America. This great nation appears to be 
anxious to form a solid group embracing all the Latin 
American States like Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and 
Chile. U. S. advocacy of a Pan-American Bloc was ag¬ 
gressively plain both at the San Francisco and London 
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Conferences of the United Nations Organization. It 
is, of course, open to question whether the partiality 
towards regionalism openly professed by America 
and Russia was the main inspiration of Britain’s own 
attempts at fostering a separate bloc of Western Euro¬ 
pean democracies under her leadership. But the out¬ 
standing point is that this division of Europe into two 
strong regional groups would only endanger peace, 
inasmuch as it was bound to encourage conflict either 
on ideological grounds or on the more important 
issue of territorial expansion. 

It has doubtless been urged by British advocates 
of this new pattern for Europe that it would be made 
perfectly clear at the very outset that, far from 
constituting a menace to Russia, a Western Associa¬ 
tion would only serve to buttress and strengthen the 
existing Anglo-Soviet understanding and that it would 
be a practical application of the principle of mutual 
assistance, not the erection of a ring round a poten¬ 
tially aggressive combination. It has also been argued 
that any scheme that might be put forward would be 
free of the taint of British ‘imperialism’ or domina¬ 
tion and that the proposed association would succeed 
only as one of ‘convenience, based on pragmatic 
principles and justified, not by its theory, but by its 
performance’. But how far this high-sounding theory 
will accord with actual performance remains to be 
seen. We can only draw conclusions from past ex¬ 
perience, and what past history reveals is not by any 
means encouraging. We have seen, during the last 
three decades, scores of Treaties or Pacts between 
nation and nation torn up as mere scraps of paper; 
we have seen, too, aggressive nations invading neigh¬ 
bouring territory in flagrant violation of solemn in¬ 
ternational agreements. 
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Mr Churchill, the war-time Prime Minister of 
Britain, in his speech at Fulton openly launched a 
virulent campaign against Russia and proposed an 
Anglo-American understanding which would, for all 
practical purposes, mean a close military alliance too. 
To win over U. S. citizens to a passion for Anglo- 
American co-operation equal to his own, Mr Churchill 
proceeded, like Dickens’s fat boy, to ‘give them the 
creeps’. His speech might have been viewed with 
equanimity if he had contented himself with propos¬ 
ing such an alliance, but, as is his wont, Mr Churchill 
proceeded to set out what he considered the reasons 
for it. He did not mince words; he alluded to the 
‘iron curtain’ over Eastern Europe, to the Soviet’s 
‘expansionist and proselytizing activities’ and to the 
establishment of‘Communist fifth-columns’ in coun¬ 
tries far from the Russian frontiers. 

Mr Churchill’s speech received a great deal of ad¬ 
vance publicity; it would embody, so it was trumpeted 
abroad, an ‘extraordinarily important plan’. The 
whole world, therefore, waited breathlessly for the 
momentous pronouncement; but when Mr Churchill 
had spoken it was discovered, alas, that he had merely 
returned to those anti-Communist diatribes so dear 
to his spirit that he had had to suppress during the 
war for reasons of higher strategy. 

Having conjured up a blood-curdling picture of 
the threat to world peace, Mr Churchill pleaded for 
the ‘joint use of all naval and air bases in possession of 
either country all over the world’. He expressed vehe¬ 
ment opposition to Russia’s sharing the atom bomb 
secrets. It would be ‘both wrong and imprudent’, he 
declaimed, to entrust the secret knowledge of the 
atomic bomb, now shared by America, Great Britain 
and Canada to the world organization while it is still 
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in its infancy. ‘While no one in any country has slept 
less well because America has this secret, this would 
not have been the case had atomic power been in the 
hands of some Communist or neo-Fascist State,’ the 
Tory leader added. 

This speech took the world by storm. Not that 
Mr Churchill’s attitude towardsRussia was not already 
well-known. But had not Mr Churchill not long since 
spoken in flamboyant words of the people’s struggle 
against Fascism, of his comradeship with Stalin, of 
Russia’s glorious fight, of international co-operation 
in peace as well as in war? That he should make 
these grave allegations against Russia so soon after 
the victorious termination of a war in which Russia 
had played a major role was hardly to be ex¬ 
pected. 

Mr Churchill appeared to have been actuated by 
another sinister motive in making such fire-eating 
utterances. It was an endeavour to drag Britain’s 
Labour Government into a morass of anti-Soviet in¬ 
trigue and imperialistic adventures. Luckily, the 
Labour Party refused to swallow the Churchillian bait. 
Notwithstanding the Tory leader’s gibes, the Labour 
Party, it must be admitted, has a galaxy of brilliant 
minds who could be trusted to see through this subtle 
manoeuvre. I think the first to realize the dangerous 
implications of the Fulton speech was that intellectual 
giant, Professor Harold Laski, then Chairman of 
the Labour Party. Shortly after the Fulton perfor¬ 
mance I met Prof. Laski and had prolonged discus¬ 
sions on Mr Churchill’s tour de force. He recognized, of 
course, the extraordinary brilliance of Mr Churchill’s 
oratory and its effectiveness, but he was not slow in 
realizing the real motive underlying it. He told me 
very frankly: ‘We could clearly see through the 
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game. Mr Churchill no doubt has won the battle, 
but lost the campaign.’ 

Whether or not Mr Churchill’s provocative speech 
served its purpose—causing defections from the ranks 
of the British Labour Party and enlisting American 
resources against Russia—it wrought untold harm to 
the cause of peace and Anglo-Soviet friendship. So¬ 
viet suspicions that British moves were mainly direct¬ 
ed against her were accentuated. A naturally sensi¬ 
tive people, the Russians have long memories. They 
could not forget British intervention in their civil 
war. Since the October Revolution, Britain had given 
them plenty of cause to distrust her. It was difficult, 
therefore, to persuade them that she had now chan¬ 
ged. At least Britain’s attitude at the United Nations 
Conference was hardly calculated to dispel Moscow’s 
apprehensions. On the contrary, Bevin’s unbending 
and adamant attitude at the London session drove 
Russia into a truculence over almost every major 
European issue. 

It is worth while quoting here what Mr Price, a 
member of the British Parliament, who conducted a 
painstaking investigation into Anglo-Russian dissen¬ 
sions during his recent tour of the Soviet Union, has 
put forward as the real causes of this estrangement. 
Says Mr Price: 

It must first of all be realized that Russia has an 
immense problem of internal post-war reconstruction 
before her. The whole of Russia west of a line run¬ 
ning from Leningrad to the North Caucasus is gravely 
damaged by war. There is hardly a town that has 
not in this area been either wholely or partly ruined. 
Eighty per cent of her brick and cement works were 
destroyed by the German Army in its retreat. It is 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that the Russians 
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want to demobilize as many of their soldiers from the 
Red Army as possible in order to get on with the ap¬ 
palling problems of the physical reconstruction of 
their western and southern areas. But they are hag¬ 
ridden with the idea that at some future time the 
countries on their western and southern borders may 
become once more bases from which she may be at¬ 
tacked. Three times in the last thirty years has she 
been invaded through Poland, once by the Poles and 
twice by the Germans. It may seem to us ridiculous 
that she should think that in the present state of Cen¬ 
tral Europe any of these countries could become a 
hostile base against her at any measurable time in 
the future. But she remembers that owing to a faulty 
policy after the last war, Prussian militarism got back 
into the saddle and French diplomacy kept a series 
of alliances in being in Eastern Europe which were 
for years a cordon sanitaire and a basis of intrigues 
against her. She is determined that this shall not 
happen again. 

It is, therefore, the composition of the Govern¬ 
ments that rule in the border States of Eastern Europe 
that is her great concern. She has set her face not 
only against former collaborators with the Germans, 
who are implacably hostile to her. Such elements can 
be found in Poland, and especially in the Polish Army 
of General Anders in Italy. They can be found also 
among some of the Liberal and Peasant leaders in Ru¬ 
mania, and among some opposition elements in Bulga¬ 
ria and Yugoslavia. When Britain and America insist 
on certain politicians in these countries being included 
in the Government, they generally fail to understand 
that these men, though they might be harmless to 
British and American interests inasmuch as they 
had fought against the Germans, are anything but 
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harmless to Russia in view of their long record of bitter 
hostility towards her. Now the proscription and eli¬ 
mination of these elements from the public life of the 
Balkan and Danubian countries does create a situa¬ 
tion which cannot be described as hundred per cent 
political democracy. It means—that is what Britain 
thinks any way—the suppression of certain elements 
of public opinion, and is not palatable to the Anglo- 
Saxon world. 

Here lies the rub. Britain wants to export her 
particular brand of parliamentary democracy to the 
Balkan and Danubian countries by encouraging the 
infiltration into those Governments of non-Communist 
parties, such as the Social Democrat, Peasant and 
Christian Democratic Parties, which means eliminat¬ 
ing some at least of the pro-Russian sections. Britain 
further thinks that the disastrous economic situation 
in vast areas of Eastern Europe renders a political 
set-up of this kind a virtual necessity. 

Another problem with the Soviet Union is the 
defence of Southern Russia and the Caucasian oil¬ 
fields. On this the Russians are especially sensitive. 
Modern aerial warfare has made the naval bases of 
Nikolaev, Sabastopol and Novorossisk vulnerable from 
hostile bases in theEastern Mediterranean and theDar- 
danelles. It is, of course, open to question whether 
mere participation by a Russian force in the defence 
of the Dardanelles would safeguard the southern ports 
of Russia from attack, or help defend the vulnerable 
oil-fields of the Caucasus. But Russia is highly sensi¬ 
tive on this point, and wants the Montreux Conven¬ 
tion revised. It would undoubtedly lead to friendlier 
relations if the Anglo-Saxon Powers agreed to discuss 
it with her as well as Turkey. Moreover, if as the 
result of the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations the Suez 
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Canal should become a waterway controlled by an 
international force with a Control Commission, a 
similar regime would clearly be indicated for the 
Dardanelles. Russian susceptibilities might in this 
way be reconciled. But in the absence of any move 
in this direction, or any indication of a readiness to 
negotiate, the Anglo-Saxon Powers must expect a con¬ 
stant series of friction-areas arising between them and 
Russia. We have had an example of this recently 
in Azerbaijan, in North-West Persia, and the Turks 
have been presented with demands for the cession of 
Kars and Ardhan, nominally in the interests of exiled 
Armenians, but really as a pressure-point to secure a 
new settlement of the Straits question. The main 
reason why Russia forced the issue in Azerbaijan was 
that she wanted to secure her southern flank in the 
Black Sea and the Caucasus, and was choosing the 
traditional method she had followed through ages 
to do it. 

Anglo-Soviet differences are attributed by some 
observers to the clash of ideology between Democracy 
and Soviet Communism. Britain, it is pointed out, 
stands for Democracy and the Soviet Union for World 
Communism. But I do not believe that the major 
conflicts of today are based on ideological differences 
at all. Ideology comes in only when it is a question 
of roping in the different powers into rival camps, 
and it is fully exploited for these ends. The diffe¬ 
rences, as I have already shown, are based primarily 
on mutual suspicion. 

Russia feels that sooner or later Western Capita¬ 
lism will launch an attack on her to curb her power 
in the Middle East. She has, therefore, initiated a 
policy of improving her strategic position in that area. 
Britain, on the other hand, is alarmed at the growing 
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strength of Russia and the rapid spread of Com¬ 
munism all over the Middle East. She thinks that 
Soviet propaganda and her expansionist effort are 
directed against the British Empire. The manner in 
which the Red Army opposed the German invasion 
and finally hurled the enemy back and inflicted a 
crushing defeat on what was reckoned the world’s 
most powerful military machine has convinced the 
nations of Russia’s armed might. Britain’s frantic 
efforts to form a Western Bloc are rooted in fears of 
this power. Her manoeuvres for bringing together 
the various Arab potentates may also be interpreted 
as an effort to mobilize the more conservative anti- 
Soviet forces throughout the Arab world against the 
Soviet Union. For the British Empire, the Middle 
East has always been a vital strategic area. She feels 
that the Russians will, one day, straddle her life-lines 
in the Dardanelles, the Aegean and the Adriatic, and 
in North Africa, Turkey and Persia. 

In an atmosphere of such deep distrust peace 
can never be lasting. How one wishes Britain and 
Russia, the two strongest powers in Europe, could, 
between themselves, maintain the war-time accord 
reached among Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill, for 
that implied, in theory at least, acceptance of the fact 
of each other’s military power, co-operation on the 
basis of respect for each other’s interests, and co¬ 
ordinated effort to promote world peace and to im¬ 
prove the living standards of backward peoples. But 
it would seem that with the disappearance of the 
adversity which made such ‘strange bed-fellows’ of 
the two nations, all that outward semblance of amity 
and understanding too has vanished into thin air. 
And the world would again appear to be trembling 
on the brink of a catastrophe. 


PART TWO 




CHAPTER I 


THE BRITISH PRESS 

1. I ‘Cover’ An Incident 

‘In appreciation of your goodness and prompt 
tip about the Thames story yesterday evening.’ 

So ran a letter that awaited me at my Fleet 
Street office one fine morning in May. With this 
cryptic note was enclosed a cheque for one guinea on 
the Westminster Bank. 

It all happened like this. 

One cloudy evening, on my way home from 
Fleet Street to Hampstead, after office hours, I was 
enjoying a leisurely stroll along the Thames Embank¬ 
ment, from Blackfriars towards the Charing Cross 
‘Tube’ station. As I was passing by Cleopatra’s 
Needle, I noticed two small steam tugs, with a num¬ 
ber of Scotland Yard men aboard, dragging the 
Thames stream. There was a fairly big crowd of 
people idly watching the operations, and this stirred 
my curiosity. Very quickly I learnt that there had 
been a tragic incident in the neighbourhood and that 
the police were making frantic efforts to recover the 
body of some hapless creature. I got in touch with 
the police official ashore who was supervising opera¬ 
tions, and elicited the information that a young girl 
was believed to have committed suicide near by 
earlier in the day. 

Now, I must mention here that a few days pre¬ 
viously, while discussing the British Press with an 
English journalist friend of mine with long years of 
experience of London newspapers, I had stumbled 
upon an intriguing bit of information concerning 
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local news coverage. The papers, I was told, made 
a handsome payment to anyone passing on to them a 
tip that might lead to a news story. The arrange- 

ment is somewhat like this. 

If in your everyday occasions you are brought 
up against any incident that you feel has news value 
and may be of interest to the newspaper reading 
public, you ring up any particular newspaper office 
you may choose, disclose your identity and pass on 
the tip that something interesting has happened in 
such and such a place. That is all you have to do. 
The newspaper at once despatches one or more of 
its ‘flying squads’ to the scene of the occurrence, 
to the nearest police station and to any other quarter 
where dependable information might be available to 
make proper investigations into the matter and get 
at the truth or otherwise of the story. If the authen¬ 
ticity of the tip is established and a good newspaper 
‘story’ can be built around it, the person who passed 
the tip on is paid ios, 15s, sometimes even a guinea 
or two, depending on the importance of the ‘story’. 

When, that particular evening, I learnt of the 
suspected suicide of a young girl in the Thames, I 
suddenly recalled my friend's remark, and at once 
the thought flashed across my brain that I might try 
it out, more for the fun of it than for any monetary 
gain that might possibly follow. I stepped into the 
nearest telephone booth and called up the Daily Ex¬ 
press and put them wise to the Thames incident. 

And it worked. I saw in the next morning’s is¬ 
sue of the Daily Express a double-column centre page 
story, under screaming headlines, of how a young 
American girl, Rose Incely, of Beaufort-road, aged 24, 
who had married a British-naturalized American Navy 
man, had committed suicide the previous morning 
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by throwing herself into the Thames. Five years 
back, Rose had married Henry Stammer, but as ill 
luck would have it, the bridegroom had had to leave 
for Dakar almost on the morrow of his wedding night. 
The devoted wife had waited all these years for her 
husband and one day had received a brief communi¬ 
cation from the office of the First Lord of the Admi¬ 
ralty that Henry was to be demobilized very soon. 
Her joy had known no bounds. Time had hung 
heavy on her, but she had not lost heart. And then, 
one fine evening, she had had a cable from Henry 
himself and had hurried all the way to Dover to wel¬ 
come her husband. 

Henry Stammer did come home, but as with 
many like him, not with a clean bill. As the days wore 
by, Rose discovered that her husband was deeply at¬ 
tached to another girl who had been in the Navy with 
him during the West African operations. This had 
been the last straw. Was it for only this that she had 
waited and pined for her Henry all these five long 
years? 

And the inevitable had happened. She had com¬ 
mitted suicide. 

That was the whole story unravelled as the result 
of a brief tip over the wire to the Daily Express office— 
a story exclusive to that paper, and for that reason 
profitable to me. 

There is not much in the story itself. I have 
recorded it here merely to illustrate the novel process 
of news-getting adopted by British newspapers. The 
incident I have narrated bears witness to the ever- 
increasing zeal and alertness of the British Press. 
Most papers employ an imposing staff of reporters 
of their own for local coverage, usually known as 
Ring Reporters. Nothing escapes their evcr-vigilant 
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eyes or ears. But in the largest city of the world, it 
is not always possible for reporters to be everywhere 
and to be first on the spot. The papers have, there¬ 
fore, hit upon this ingenious method of news coverage 
almost unknown to any other country in the world. 
This has the effect of making every citizen a potential 
‘Ring’ reporter. Here is a device that goes a long 
way towards explaining why the British Press today 
unfailingly carries the latest stories, and why it hardly 
misses any important event. Each newspaper, it is 
true, subscribes to news agency services, but the num¬ 
ber of agency ‘stories’ used is strikingly small in com¬ 
parison with its own special ‘stories’ where the corres¬ 
pondent is allowed the credit-line. In India, most 
newspapers depend on the agencies for 90 per cent of 
their news coverage. In Britain it is the other way 
about. 

During the past few years increasing emphasis 
has been laid on news getting, particularly by the 
Beaverbrook group, and there is no extravagance a 
newspaper will not permit itself in this frantic com¬ 
petition for ‘coverage’. When the United Nations 
Security Council met in New York in May last year, 
the Beaverbrook group of newspapers sent as many 
as seven of their top-ranking Diplomatic Correspon¬ 
dents to ‘cover’ the event. 

It may not be out of place to cite an instance 
from the P.E.P. 1 report to show the increasing atten¬ 
tion paid by the British papers to news coverage. 

1 P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning) is an independent, 
non-party group, consisting of more than a hundred working 
members who are by vocation industrialists, distributors, officers 
of Central and Local Governments, newspapermen, doctors, 
university teachers and so forth, who in their spare time employ 
their special training in fact-finding and in suggesting principles 
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When the yacht Endeavour was sighted approach¬ 
ing the British coast on September 27, 1937, after it 
had been reported lost at sea, the newspapers spent 
several thousands of pounds in hiring air-liners, pilots, 
wireless-operators, three Belgian trawlers and a tug to 
go and look for her. Some 6,000 words passed through 
the wireless station at Land’s End from these vessels 
and aeroplanes. 

As an extreme example of the trouble and expense 
to which an enterprising newspaper will go on this 
account another recent incident is worth mentioning. 

A Scotsman in the Far East crept into the day’s 
news, thanks to some dramatic but unimportant hap¬ 
pening in which he had been involved. A British news¬ 
paper had reason to believe that there was a photo¬ 
graph of him in the possession of someone in a small 
town in the north of Scotland. The nearest represen¬ 
tative of the newspaper was promptly ordered to go 
by car to try to obtain the photograph. Simulta¬ 
neously, a special aeroplane was despatched from 
headquarters to the local aerodrome to collect it. As 
a matter of fact, no such photograph could be traced, 
and the representative and pilot had to return empty- 
handed, for all their expensive and hectic journeying. 
Even if the photograph had actually been traced, it 
would hardly have been worth more than half a 
dozen column-inches. 

Even in peace-time the London dailies stationed 
permanent correspondents in many of the larger cities 
abroad, and had men on ‘lineage’ basis in a good 

and possible advances over a wide range of social and economic 
activities. The P. E. P. Report on the British Press is the result 
of three years’ work by the Press Group of the P.E.P. The report 
was prepared in 1938, and it is the most authentic report of the 
kind so far available. 
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many more. One of London’s ‘Big Four’, for instance, 
had 125 foreign correspondents on its books, of whom 
about 30 were paid ‘retainers’. Many of the others, 
too, did quite well out of the space rates. The news¬ 
paper in question had nine full-time foreign corres¬ 
pondents, two each in Paris and Berlin and one each 
in New York, Vienna, Geneva, Rome and Moscow. 
The Times had about 120 foreign correspondents, of 
whom about 40 were on the permanent staff or paid 
a retaining salary, while the rest were on the active 
space-rate list. Their number increased considerably 
during the last War, and armies of British war cor¬ 
respondents could be seen in every nook and corner 
of the world. Let me quote the names of a few cor¬ 
respondents of only one paper, the Daily Express , 
which pursues the policy of posting its own observers 
at almost every trouble spot. 

Leonard Mosley, whose ‘D-Day’ despatch when 
he jumped into Normandy with the first wave of 
paratroops won him fame, and who is as skilled a 
writer on politics as on war, was in Teheran to report 
the Persian crisis. 

Walter Lucas, chief Daily Express man in Rome, 
hurried to Trieste, where a new ‘Danzig’ problem 
had cropped up. 

Peter Smollett, war-time information liaison chief 
between Britain and Russia, drove through the ‘iron 
curtain’ into Budapest to report the political ‘drama’ 
being enacted inside Russia’s zone of influence. 

Selkirk Panton was switched to Nuremberg to des¬ 
cribe how the Nazi leaders, whom he had known in Ber¬ 
lin before the War, were conducting their last battle 
before an Allied tribunal. From other key points Alaric 
Jocob, Vaughan Jones and Peter Burchett kept up a 
ceaseless flow ol news from Allied controlled Germany. 
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Back in Madrid, where General Franco stands 
defiant, was Karl Robson, who reported the Spanish 
Civil War. Gordon Young headed the Paris Bureau. 

Always new flashpoints challenge attention. So 
to Athens, where under British vigilance an election 
of far-reaching significance was being held, went 
Sefton Delmer, chief European reporter of the Daily 
Express. 

Nor was India ignored. The country faced vio¬ 
lence and famine during the War. There was some¬ 
thing else to attract keen newspaper men—the Cripps 
Mission and British Cabinet Mission touring India. 
And so two outstanding Daily Express correspondents, 
James Cameron and Robin Dufif, were sent out. 

From Java to Manchuria, from Tokyo to Singa¬ 
pore, staff men were sent scurrying to watch moves 
on the Far Eastern chessboard. 

Despite the crippling limitations of four-page 
issues, thanks to newsprint control, the Daily Express 
has throughout maintained this galaxy of ace-corres¬ 
pondents on vital assignment. That speaks volumes 
for the increasing attention that the major British 
newspapers bestow on world coverage. 

Some of these newspapermen on foreign service 
have made history. William Howard Russel helped 
to bring a Government down by his despatches on the 
Crimean War to The Times. The Daily Telegraph inter¬ 
view with the Kaiser in 1908 set up reverberations 
in every Chancellory in Europe. J. D. Bourchier, 
the Balkan correspondent of The Times , was the power 
behind the scenes in Balkan politics, and when he 
died, the Bulgarian Government issued special me¬ 
morial stamps in his honour. 

During World War II, foreign correspondents 
had fewer opportunities for this type of bold news 
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coverage—the heavy pre-censorship of despatches 
stood in the way. The exigencies of military strategy 
and the need for exercising the greatest possible dis¬ 
cretion in the dissemination of information about 
countries at war placed on the shoulders of Press cor¬ 
respondents a formidable burden of responsibility. 

The historic interview that Stuart Gelder, of the 
News Chronicle , secured from Mahatma Gandhi at 
Panchgani is still fresh in the minds of people in India. 
Although I have always felt that Gelder owed this 
particular triumph as much to his race and to the 
colour of his skin as to his professional ingenuity— 
most of our top-ranking national leaders, unfortuna¬ 
tely, have a weakness where ‘white’ press representa¬ 
tives are concerned—his sterling qualities as a foreign 
correspondent cannot be questioned. His New York 
despatches on the UNO have stirred the imagination 
of the British public as few other writings on foreign 
affairs have done. 

The Press in Great Britain is a highly developed 
industry—in fact better developed than anywhere 
else in the world with the possible exception of the 
U.S.A. Few other industries impinge so directly on 
the everyday lives of the people of Britain. Although 
no post-war statistics are available', a glance at the 
P. E. P. Report reveals that 1,577 newspapers and 
3,119 magazines and periodicals were being published 
in Great Britain in 1937. According to the Home 
Market , every 100 families in Great Britain on an ave¬ 
rage bought 95 morning and 57.5 evening newspapers 
every day, and 130 Sunday newspapers every week. 

1 The British Parliament, in deference to general wishes, has 
just appointed a Royal Commission to investigate the working of 
the British Press, its control and management, as well as the latest 
financial conditions ol working journalists. 
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The balance sheet of the Kemsley group of papers 
as on December 31, 1945, is revealing in this respect. 
It shows that its general reserve fund stood at the sub¬ 
stantial sum of £ 3,000,000 and the separate contin¬ 
gencies reserve at £ 222,722. The total trading profit 
for 1945 is shown as £ 1,485,988. 

The first thing that strikes the professional jour¬ 
nalist from India about the average British newspaper 
is the astonishing size of its circulation. In this vast 
country he is accustomed to thinking in terms of 
thousands; out there in Britain—in a country very 
much smaller from the point of view of both area and 
population—he has to think in terms of millions, or at 
least hundreds of thousands. The P. E. P. Report pro¬ 
duces census production figures and circulation statis¬ 
tics which show that the Press in Britain is a rapidly 
expanding industry. Its net output of £ 37.5 million 
in 1935 was £ 6.2 million up on 1930, and it stood, 
twelfth among the industries of the United Kingdom 
above both ship-building and iron and steel. Between 
1930 and 1936 the estimated average circulation of 
all daily newspapers rose from the neighbourhood of 
1-44 million to 19.05 million, and that of the twelve 
national Sunday newspapers increased by 0 48 million 
to 14 44 million. 

Between 1939 and 1945, the circulation of British 
newspapers had to be restricted considerably in view 
of the war-time control of newsprint. But notwith¬ 
standing this control, the average circulation figures 
were amazingly higher than those in other countries. 
According to the published certified figures, the mor¬ 
ning newspapers belonging to the Kemsley group 
sold approximately two million copies a day. The 
evening newspapers of the same group sold approxi¬ 
mately one million copies daily, and the Sunday 
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papers sold approximately 5 25 million copies every 
week. The sale of the Sunday Times exceeded half a 
million copies per issue—a figure considerably in ex¬ 
cess of the figure hitherto reached in Britain by any 
Sunday newspaper of the same class. The daily net 
certified sales of the Daily Telegraph and Morning Post 
during March, 194.6, were 834,421 copies. This figure 
represents the maximum number of copies that could 
be printed with the newsprint available to these papers. 

The Daily Express has, however, outstripped all 
other circulation figures in Britain. It has, in recent 
times, achieved an extraordinary increase in net sales, 
surpassing all records in any comparable period in 
the past history of this newspaper or of any other 
newspaper. During the single month of February, 
1946, comprising 28 days of which only 24 were pub¬ 
lishing days, the daily net sales of the Daily Express 
increased by 60,871. This is unparalleled in the nor¬ 
mal history of newspaper development. It means that 
on every publishing day during the month, 2,536 new 
readers had joined the long and impressive roll of 
Daily Express readers, which stood at the staggering 
figure of 3,471,526 in March, 1946. 

This is a new world record. But even with this 
colossal circulation, the newspaper-reading public 
seems to be clamouring for more, and yet more copies 
of this popular daily. It is announced that there is 
a regular waiting list of prospective subscribers, who 
will be supplied with copies ‘in strict rotation’ as soon 
as the Government authorize a larger consumption of 
newsprint. It is interesting to recall that a question 
was addressed in Parliament to the President of the 
Board of Trade last April urging a further increase in 
the newsprint quota to enable the Daily Express to 
enlarge its circulation. 
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Comparatively few newspapers outside the British 
Isles have, according to the Report, attained circula¬ 
tion figures approaching those of the London papers. 
Two Russian dailies, four Japanese, four United 
States and two French, are understood to have each 
more than a million readers. Three American Sun¬ 
day newspapers and a Russian newspaper appearing 
every alternate day have each between 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000 readers; the Sunday edition of the New 
York Daily News appears to be the only newspaper 
outside the British Isles with a circulation of more 
than 2,000,000. 

Where does India figure in this race? 

Whether we look to the purely technical aspects 
of preparation of news and editorial comment, or to 
the process of news-getting, newspapers in Britain 
would appear to have attained a standard unequalled 
elsewhere. It is small wonder then that British news¬ 
papers sell in millions, though the circulation figures 
do, at first sight, appear to Indians fantastic. 

The Press in Great Britain has many remarkable 
characteristics. The quality of its printing and paper 
is perhaps of the highest in the world, and the 
efficiency of its news services is, as I have already 
emphasized, equalled only in the foremost American 
newspapers. The high technical and professional skill 
impressed into the service of journalism is no doubt 
one of the main reasons why the circulation of British 
newspapers has rocketed sky-high. But that cannot 
be the only reason. Let us probe further into the 
secret of this phenomenal success. 

The most important factors, as I reckon, are: 

First, the high percentage of literacy among the 
British people and the fact of a single com¬ 
mon language, 
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Second, the very attractive scales of pay in the 
profession of journalism, 

Third, the tradition of freedom the Press enjoys 
in the matter of publication of news, and, 
Fourth, the important basic role the Press plays 
in the social life of the country. 

It stands to reason that unless one knows how to 
read and write, he cannot be expected to buy a daily 
or weekly newspaper to study daily events in his own 
country and abroad. It is this high percentage of 
literacy that has promoted among the British people 
the habit of the breakfast-table newspaper. A break¬ 
fast at an English table without at least one morning 
paper is as rare as an omelette without eggs. 

In India there is a familiar joke: ‘If you have no 
job, if you have nothing else to do in life, become a 
journalist.’ This joke, as one may easily realize, car¬ 
ries with it certain derogatory implications. It means 
that very few of the best brains among India’s youth 
are attracted by the profession. We find in Indian 
journalism all kinds of individuals with little or no 
experience or training. That is certainly not the case 
in Britain. One has to acquire adequate training at 
a recognized school of journalism, secure a diploma 
or certificate and undergo practical training in a news¬ 
paper or news agency office before he can enter jour¬ 
nalism. But all this has its compensations. Once he 
has been admitted into the fold, he automatically 
begins to draw very handsome pay. The minimum 
salary of a journalist with three years’ experience on 
one of the London dailies was about nine guineas a 
week even in the pre-war years. Provincial journa¬ 
lists had corresponding minima varying from £ 5-15 
to £ 4-7-6, according to the size of the town. The 
principal foreign and war correspondents draw salaries 
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between £800 and £ 1,000 a year, and the remunera¬ 
tion for most of the higher administrative and editorial 
posts in Fleet Street is probably above the surtax 
level. 

The Press in Britain, unlike that in India (of the 
pre-independence era) or some of the totalitarian 
countries of pre-war Europe, has always enjoyed con¬ 
siderable freedom in the publication of news. The 
restrictions imposed by common and statute law are 
indeed very few. The liberty of the Press in Great 
Britain, unlike certain foreign countries where it has 
been written into the constitution, resides in the free¬ 
dom of the individual to do what he likes so long as 
he does not transgress the law. There has been no 
official censorship since 1695, except in the stress of 
war or other similar national emergency. Since 1855 
there has not even been any specific taxation of the 
Press. The existing legal restrictions on newspapers 
and periodicals fall into four broad categories, design¬ 
ed (a) to protect the administration of justice, (b) 
to guard the immediate interests of the State, (c) to 
protect public morals, and (d) to provide redress for 
the private citizen whose good name has been defam¬ 
ed or who has suffered actual pecuniary loss from a 
libellous statement or publication. 

I must, however, acknowledge I found that free¬ 
dom of the Press is now fast becoming the exception, 
as the post-war democracies revert, one after another, 
to some form or other of authoritarianism. 

A useful part the British Press plays in the social 
and intellectual life of the country is in regard to the 
education of opinion on public affairs. It can, if it 
chooses, throw the spotlight on some obscure event 
or speech, or a letter from an unknown person, and 
ensure for it widespread publicity. It can whip up 
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public opinion on such subjects as nutrition and the 
depressed areas, and prod Government departments 
or other bodies into reluctant action. 

The one feature of British journalism that at 
once strikes an Indian pressman is the extraordinary 
importance it attaches to the lighter side of life. 
Entertainment is, of course, by no means the least 
important function of the Press, and this is true in all 
countries. Most people seek to escape from the drab¬ 
ness of reality by drugging themselves with fantasies 
provided by the cinema, the theatre, the novel or the 
magazine. In Britain the importance attached to this 
aspect of journalism is undoubtedly much greater 
than anywhere else in the world except possibly the 
U.S.A. More than any other people, the British wel¬ 
come a newspaper that, under the guise of presenting 
news, enables him to escape from the grimness of 
actual events and the painful effort of thought by 
opening the back-door of entertaining triviality and 
sex-appeal. This has resulted in the unhealthy ten¬ 
dency that has been of late manifesting itself by which 
entertainment ceases to be ancillary to news, and 
either supersedes or absorbs it. That is why we 
find in the daily pictorial newspapers of today that 
‘features’ take up almost as much space as news, and 
much of what appears in the news columns is only 
thinly veiled entertainment material. 

2. British Press and India 

I have so far expressed nothing but unqualified 
admiration for the general working of the British 
Press. I feel, however, that this account of the Bri¬ 
tish Press would be incomplete without a word about 
what appears to all Indians to be the obvious blind 
spot in British journalism—a blot almost unpardonable 
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in this highly progressive profession—namely, the de¬ 
liberate blacking-out or wilful distortion of Indian 
news and of events concerning the coloured peoples 
in British colonies or dependencies. 1 In the British 
newspapers one notices a distinct tendency to dabble 
too much in international politics. From Peru to 
Tokyo, Pretoria to Petrogad, there is hardly anything 
in which they are not interested. They devote double 
or triple columns almost daily to the ‘Beauty Bureau’, 
or ‘Paris Angle on Things’, or even to ‘Dog Fights', 
‘Vanishing Ladies’ and ‘Lords and Ladies’. The only 
failing is the bias with which coloured peoples and 
their problems are handled. What little appears in 
the British newspapers about them, reveals ignorance, 
perhaps distortion, and, in many instances, the ma¬ 
licious desire to create mischief, which stinks in the 
nostrils of even a reasonably informed man. As I 
minutely conned the London newspapers day after 
day, the inevitable conviction was forced upon me 
that there was some grave defect somewhere. 

These remarks sound harsh; unfortunately, they 
are profoundly true, and it is only after long and 
bitter experience that I make them. To quote with 
slight modifications an appropriate expression that 
Beverley Nichols used in discribing the Indian Press 
(and which seems to be more strikingly applicable to 
the Press of his own country), a person with a wide 
knowledge of the world’s Press will readily admit that 
m no part of Europe, the Empire, or the Americas 
has he encountered anything even vaguely compara¬ 
ble with the dishonesty of British journalism in regard 
to India. May be, the amount of publicity accorded 

1 It must be understood that much of this was written before 
India’s Independence Day. One hopes conditions have altered 
considerably since. 
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to India is very meagre in other countries of Europe 
or America—even smaller than what it is in England. 
But nowhere else will one find insinuations, delibe¬ 
rate distortion, suppression of truth or utter ignorance 
of ordinary things in India so lamentably manifest as 
in British journals. 

Lying has been perfected to a fine art, to adopt 
another of Nichols’s delightful expressions; there is 
the lie direct and the lie indirect, the lie of commis¬ 
sion and of omission, the lie of suggestion, imputation 
and insinuation. There seems to be a deep-rooted 
conspiracy to blackmail India and her national lead¬ 
ers and organizations by giving undue publicity to 
falsehoods or half-truths, and to keep all Westerners 
in the dark about this vast sub-continent. Not in¬ 
frequently, a most insignificant piece of news, having 
no intrinsic value, is flashed in British newspapers, al¬ 
though it might have passed unnoticed in the home 
Press.. On the other hand, comparatively important 
Indian ‘stories’, sometimes even happenings of inter¬ 
national significance, receive very little or no atten¬ 
tion. For instance, if a careful reckoning were made 
of the publicity India received in the British Press, 
say, in the first half of 1946, when developments of 
the greatest importance were under way, it would be 
revealed that the total publicity during these six 
crucial months in the history of India hardly exceed¬ 
ed ten per cent of one day’s total news space in the 
British Press. It would also be seen that the British 
Press is invariably interested in only such ‘stories’ as 
relate to communal discord, petty squabbles, strikes, 
hunger-strikes, murders and happenings of this nature. 
‘Indian Unrest Spreads’, ‘Five killed in Clash in 
India’, ‘Indian Strike Threat off’, ‘Killed in Train 
on way to Wedding’, ‘1,000 Sailors go on Hunger- 
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strike’, ‘British Intelligence Corps Officer slashed 
by Indian Soldier in Singapore' ( Evening News, 
ii -2-’46), ‘Delhi Demonstrators assault European 
Doctor’ (Star, i 8-2-’46), ‘Calcutta Bishop attacked 
with stones’ (Daily Telegraph, i4-2-’46),‘English Girl 
chased by Indian Riot Mob in Calcutta’ (Daily 
Mirror i4-2-’46)—these are some of the typical head¬ 
lines spread over Indian news, and they speak for 
themselves. 

This is very significant, for it attempts to adver¬ 
tise to the world and establish only one fact—that is, 
that India cannot put her house in order and is there¬ 
fore unfit to govern herself. 

Here are a few specimens: 

Under the headline ‘They sue Indian Govern¬ 
ment—for Famine’, the Daily Mirror published a 
double-column report on April 4, 1946, of a lawsuit 
brought by two residents of Calcutta against the 
Governments of India and Bengal for their alleged 
failure to supply the necessities of life, and thus being 
responsible for 1,500,000 people dying in the Bengal 
famine and millions more going about semi-naked. 
The court is supposed to have issued a notice on the 
two Governments to show cause, within seven days, 
w hy a temporary injunction should not be issued 
restraining them from exporting grain or cloth from 
Bengal, pending disposal of the suit. 

It is interesting to note that when, three years 
ago, the dread spectre of famine actually stalked the 
land, the British Press did not evince much interest 
in it, and generally ‘played it down’. But their vigi¬ 
lant eyes would not miss the humorous angle in the 
institution of legal proceedings in respect of this grim 
famine three years after. What happened to the suit 
thereafter was, however, not reported. 
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The Star, on March 6, 1946, prominently featured 
a small clash between Congress workers and Indian 
aborigines during the provincial election campaign 
in the Ranchi district, in Bihar. Though this escaped 
attention in India, a newspaper five thousand miles 
away seemed to have discovered something of tre¬ 
mendous import in it. 

How ignorant the British Press is of even some of 
the most ordinary facts about life and conditions in 
India will be seen from the following: 

The Star published an A. P. report from Bombay 
on January 22, 1946, about Indian Muslims boycott¬ 
ing Jewish goods, quoting as its authority the Indian 
newspaper Vatan , which, it was stated, was owned by 
Mr Jinnah . It is common knowledge that Mr Jinnah 
does not own any newspaper, although he has founded 
one or two Muslim papers to propagate his policies 
and programme. The Vatan is not a front-rank news¬ 
paper, as the British Press would have us believe. 
But the Star, to justify the featuring of its sensational 
news item, perhaps, claimed that the Vatan was owned 
by Mr Jinnah. 

An influential daily like the Evening News does 
not even know the name of the capital of India. When 
after the last general election, the Central Assembly 
met in New Delhi, the paper published a report, pur¬ 
porting to come from Reuter, which ran: 

‘When the newly-elected Central Assembly open¬ 
ed in Bombay today, the acting Chairman, Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, accepted for debate a motion by 
Prof. N. G. Ranga (Congress) on British policy in 
Indonesia and Indo-China. . . .’ 

Another Leftist weekly, News Review, published 
on March 28, 1946, a full-size picture of Mahatma 
Gandhi on the front page and gave a full-page 
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comment on the Indian political situation during the 
Cabinet Mission’s visit in its popular column, ‘Empire 
Affairs’ under the headline‘Crossroads King—Gandhi 
and the Musketeers’. Special space was devoted to a 
description of the private life of the Mahatma. Among 
other things, the following appeared in the journal. 

‘After meals the Mahatma takes a walk. There is 
keen competition among the girls for the honour of 
strolling with him. His present favourite is Abha, naive , 
diminutive wife of his journalist grandson, Kanu.... 

‘Mentally and physically agile, the Mahatma re¬ 
cently toured South India, holding more prayer meet¬ 
ings and fewer political ones than ever before. Gifts 
were showered on him. At railway halts money was 
poured into his begging-bowl. It took 40 tellers two 

days and two nights to count out the £40,000 he collected at 
Madras .’ 

The story does not end here. The amazing igno¬ 
rance of the paper is betrayed in the next line. 

‘Of only one person is Gandhi afraid, his impe¬ 
rious wife Kasturba. While she sleeps he conspires 

with guests to prepare food quietly lest she awakens 
and is annoyed .’ 

This appears to be a quotation from My Experi¬ 
ments with Truth written by the Mahatma years ago. 
But, alas! Kasturba no longer awakens, nor is she 
any longer annoyed. She left this mundane existence 
as early as in 1944, when her illustrious husband was a 
prisoner in the Aga Khan’s Palace at Poona. 

The journal frankly admits that the Mahatma is 
without doubt the most important man in India, 
supreme in the hearts of the elderly people, and with 
tremendous influence among the youth.’ And yet its 
knowledge about this ‘most important man in India’ 
betrays crass ignorance. 
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Amusing fairy tales about India and Indians are 
also not infrequent in the London newspapers. 

Long before the last Indian cricket team visited 
Britain, British dailies gave undue publicity to what 
they generally characterized as the ‘fierce contro¬ 
versy’ in India about the selection of the Nawab of 
Pataudi as the Test Captain in preference to Vijay 
Merchant. It was also widely broadcast that the 
whole trouble was ‘political and religious’. (Daily 
Herald , 2i-2-’46) 

One London paper went to the length of retail¬ 
ing the fantastic story that the Hindu players, who 
formed the majority of the team, were carrying with 
them to London the idols of their gods, which it was 
their practice to worship both before and after every 
match! 

The Evening Standard of February 7, 1946, pub¬ 
lished a story from Calcutta that the Prime Minister 
of the independent Kingdom of Nepal, His Highness 
Joodha Bahadur Rana, ‘had left the jewelled palaces 
and temples of the capital, Khatmandu, to spend his 
life in seclusion and religious contemplation in the 
Himalayas’. 

The paper announced: ‘He said farewell and 
drove along the crowded streets on the first stage of 
his journey to the remote and holy place of Ridi 
where he will renounce the world and become a Raj 
Rishi (ruler saint).’ 

India, to the panjandrums of the British Press, 
remains the land of the rope trick, full of mystery and 
horror, and baffling to the ‘civilized’ world. 

The British Press is no respecter of Indian per¬ 
sonalities. As a matter of fact, our national leaders 
seem to have been singled out for some of the most 
slanderous attacks in British journals. Their speeches 
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or more important pronouncements are usually igno¬ 
red; but when they do happen to be quoted, the state¬ 
ments are either mutilated or torn from their context 
that our leaders might be presented to the world as 
villains. During my stay in Europe, I made a very 
close study of the publicity accorded to Indian affairs 
in the British Press. It may seem astounding (but it 
is nonetheless true) that during that period Mahatma 
Gandhi got not more than three or four lines only on 
three or four occasions. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was 
somewhat luckier in this respect, probably because 
of his associations with Harrow and Cambridge. 
Even the publicity accorded to him in London, 
however, compared unfavourably with what we in 
India would give to a fifth-rate politician of Europe or 
America. Maulana Azad, usually referred to in the 
British Press as ‘Dr Azad’, was practically unknown 
or ignored until the arrival of the Cabinet Mission, 
when, as the Congress President, he was called upon 

to play a very important role in the constitutional 
talks. 

Subhas Bose is a ‘quisling’ and his I.N.A., the 
‘Japanese-sponsored’ Army. 

The Star on February 9, 1946, published a 
despatch to the New York Times from its Delhi 
correspondent sent out by Reuter. ‘The Indian 
Nationalists are working day and night to build up 
Bose as the “George Washington” of India,’ the des¬ 
patch said. 

An eminent person like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
has for years passed as Sir T. E. J. Bahadur. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was dragged in only to 

be abused. He was always portrayed as the evil 

genius behind India’s communal distemper. One of 

the British correspondents who came to this country 
6 
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during the Cabinet Mission’s visit, Ralph Izzard, of 
the diehard Daily Mail , in a recent despatch from 
Lahore (which was reproduced in the Egyptian Mail 
on March 21, 1947) said: 

‘It is on the piece of Patel-engineered political 
expediency that last month the Punjab Musalman 
carried out an orderly civil disobedience campaign 
which finally overthrew the Government. What he is 
up against now is Patel’s determination to prove to 
the world that a representative Punjab Muslim League 
is incapable in its turn of forming a stable Provincial 
Government.... Without the Punjab, Jinnah’s dream 
of a Western Pakistan State fades into two uncon¬ 
nected areas of largely undeveloped Sind and the 
ragged and turbulent North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince—the latter still under Congress control. For 
this very reason, it is essential for Patel, if he is to 
realize his own dream of caste Hindu dominated 

united India, to deny the Punjab to the Muslim 
League.’ 

Another correspondent, Peter Strusberg, of the 
Daily Herald , the organ of the British Labour Party, 
describes Sardar Patel thus: 

‘Patel s first name means strong man. It is no 
secret that the Congress Provincial Premiers take 
their orders from him. In fact, he fired one of them 
for “too close collaboration with the British”.’ 

The reference is possibly to the former Premier 
of the Central Provinces, Dr N. B. Khare. 

To describe Sardar Patel’s early attitude towards 
Mahatma Gandhi the correspondent borrowed the 
ill-conceived expression used by Mr Churchill for the 
Mahatma when the latter had audience with the 
King-Emperor during the days of the second Round 
Table Conference in London, and said: 
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Patel used to scoff at Gandhi in earlier days, 

referring to him contemptuously as “that half-naked 
fakir”.’ 

The world first heard this picturesque phrase in 
connexion with the Mahatma in 1931, but there were 
millions to whom the Sardar’s unstinted devotion to 
the Saint of Sevagram had been familiar knowledge 
since at least a decade before that. 

Even Pandit Nehru was not exempt from the at¬ 
tentions of this propaganda. Once when he had 
delivered a lengthy speech on the food situation in 
the country, Lord Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard dis¬ 
missed it in one brief sentence: 

‘Pandit Nehru, during his election tour, told 
voters: “If there is famine in the Province, I ask 
people to revolt against the Government.’” (February 
9> 1946 .) 

The headline was: ‘“Revolt if famine comes”— 
Nehru.’ 

Although British papers normally display super¬ 
cilious indifference towards Indian news, it is signifi¬ 
cant that they are keen on giving wide publicity to 
irresponsible utterances by some of our leaders when¬ 
ever it suits them. The Evening News of April 11,1946, 
published an interview with Sir Firoz Khan Noon, 
who was reported as saying: 

‘If we find we have to fight Britain for placing 
us under one Central Government or Hindu Raj, then 
the havoc that the Muslims will play will put to shame 
what Chenghiz Khan did.’ 

The point need hardly be laboured that the pur¬ 
pose here was to magnify Hindu-Muslim differences 
m India. 

There was one notable occasion, however, when 
Indian news was played up as only the British Press 
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can—that was during the unprecedented upsurge in 
Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi and Karachi during 
the mutiny of the Naval ratings in February, 1946. 
There were sensational headlines: ‘Troops called out 
to quell Mob Rule in Calcutta’, ‘Open Mutiny in 
Indian Navy’, ‘British fire on Bombay Mob’, ‘Abso¬ 
lute Rebellion’, ‘Twenty R. A. F. planes fly over 
City’, ‘Mob riot all night in Bombay streets’, ‘Indian 
Mutineers seize 21 ships’, ‘Admiral says force will be 
used to stop disorder even if it means destruction of 
the Fleet’. For seven days India stole all the banner 
lines in the British newspapers. Never before in the 
entire history of the Indo-British connexion had India 
thus monopolized the headlines; never before had 
Indian ‘stories’ been accorded such lavish display. 
But how tendentious all this publicity was! The 
stories generally related to Indian Navy rioters beat¬ 
ing up Britons, Union Jacks being burnt, mob rule, 
civilians being stoned, stations being stormed, police¬ 
men shot, and other similar ‘atrocities’. I must say 
candidly that as I went about my occasions in 
London during those hectic days I experienced a 
sudden access of pride. Hundreds of people asked 
me for news about India; there was widespread 
curiosity about my country. When I entered the 
tube train after the day’s work I saw hundreds of 
Englishmen eagerly scanning their evening papers 
to learn what was happening in India. As I watch¬ 
ed their faces, I felt that they had at last realized 
that Indians did know how to fight for the sake of 
their honour and for the freedom of their mother¬ 
land. 

The Congress, as the leading political organiza¬ 
tion in India, had, of course, to bear the brunt of the 
British Press criticism. The Evening News on April 11, 
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* 94 ®> declared under the headline, ‘It is much more 
difficult to give up an Empire than to win it’: 

‘Congress asserts that it represents all nationalists, 
irrespective of caste, community or faith; but it is in 
fact Hindu-dominated, its Muslim leading figures are 
stooges, and its money (of which it has a great deal) 
is supplied by tough, alert, very wealthy Hindu 
bankers and industrialists.’ 

When the Congress refused to accept the Vice¬ 
roy’s invitation to join the food delegation to London, 
capital was made out of it by the British papers, and 
one of them, the Daily Mail , condemned the attitude 
of the Congress. 

‘The Congress refuse to help in relief matters,’ it 
said, without any reference whatever to the real reason 
for this refusal. It can easily be realized that the 
explanation would have knocked the bottom out of 
this malicious propaganda. The paper also carica¬ 
tured the Government’s handling of the food situa¬ 
tion. It said: 

‘Provincial Governments cannot agree among 
themselves on what the rations should be or on what 
can be spared for other provinces. Above all, they 
have failed to persuade Indians that there are alter¬ 
native foods to rice. You could take all the wheat in 
the world to Bengal and Madras and still the people 
would starve. They simply do not know how to use it.’ 

The paper failed to draw attention to the fact 
that the responsibility for all this mal-administration 
rested on the shoulders of the British Government, 
who held all the power in their hands. 

To this gloomy picture, however, there was a 
silver lining—the courageous struggle waged on be¬ 
half of India by the Daily Worker , the organ of the 
British Communist Party. The paper tried to present_ 
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every Indian story in its proper perspective, notwith¬ 
standing the general apathy in Britain. I do not hold 
any brief for the Communists, and I hold strong 
views on the activities of my Indian Communist 
friends. But I must say in fairness to the British 
Communists that they appeared to me to be the only 
outspoken people in Britain with the courage of their 
convictions. At a time when all other British papers 
spoke of the Cabinet Mission’s Plan of May 16 as 
virtually placing independence in the hands of In¬ 
dians, it was the Daily Worker alone which had the 
honesty to declare: ‘No independence for India yet.’ 
While the rest of the British Press laid special emphasis 
on the right given to India to secede from the Empire 
(and the impression I gathered was that the British 
people attached much greater importance to the ques¬ 
tion of India’s relations with the Empire than even to 
the country’s independence) the Daily Worker publish¬ 
ed facts that even the Indian Press might envy. 

When the British newspapers began playing up 
the Bombay Naval mutiny, their reports betrayed a 
distinct anti-Indian bias. There was only one paper in 
the whole of Britain—the Daily Worker —which wrote 
fearless editorial articles supporting the cause of the 
‘mutineers’, and prominently featured eye-witness 
accounts of how British troops were firing indiscrimi¬ 
nately on unarmed Indians. The following is an eye¬ 
witness account by an officer in the British Army of 
what happened in Bombay on February 22, when 
British troops opened fire, which the Daily Worker 
published under a bold triple-column heading, ‘“I 

saw Troops fire on Unarmed Indians,” says British 
Officer’: 

‘I was walking along Suparibaug Road, near the 
corner of Elphinstone Road, in Bombay’s working- 
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class quarter, Parel, at 4 p.m. There were a good 
many people in the street, though they did not make 
up a crowd, much less a mob. None of them was 
armed, not even with sticks or stones. 

Suddenly, without the slightest warning, an open 
lorry, loaded with British troops, drove across Elphin- 
stone Road. The troops opened fire into Suparibaug 
Road with rifles and one Bren-gun. As the people 
ran into the doorways, myself included, the troops 
turned their fire in that direction. Twenty people 
were wounded and four killed. 

‘What was behind it? 

‘The trade unions had called for a general strike 
in support of the naval ratings. The strike was 100 
per cent effective in the textile mills, factories and 
railway workshops. Someone in a high position deci¬ 
ded to “teach the wogs a lesson”. So armed patrols 
in full battle order moved about the streets in lorries, 
firing at random into crowded streets, and moved on 
before anyone could even pick up a stone. No ambu¬ 
lances were on the streets and the people had to get 
to hospital as best they could. 

‘Later, in Delisle Road, I saw troops enter the 
chawls (slum tenements) and fire on people in their 
own houses. Four were killed and 16 wounded. In 
one hospital, the King Edward Memorial Hospital, 
serving the Parel district, there were 50 deaths. In 
the whole of Bombay there were 98. The Parel hos¬ 
pital took in over 200 of the 600 casualties. 

‘Many papers have told you about the “irres¬ 
ponsible mutiny”. They haven’t told you that the 
authorities ordered the strikers into Castle Barracks, 
cordoned them off without food or water, and fired 
on them when they came out for a drink (or “rushed 
the gates”, as the communique said). 
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‘They told you about the mob violence and the 
hooliganism. They did not tell you that the first 
stones were thrown after an Army truck, driving at 
great speed, had knocked down two members of an 
orderly procession. 

‘This was a united struggle of the people to de¬ 
fend their lives and homes against indiscriminate 
terror. 

‘United—that’s the word. The sight that gave 
the brass hats the jitters was the Congress tri-colour, 
the Muslim League crescent, and the Red Flag car¬ 
ried side by side in processions; the League and Con¬ 
gress flags flying from the mast-head of the battleship 
NARBADA. 

‘As we crouched in the doorway and the bullets 
whizzed past, an Indian said to me: “That’s British 
Socialism in action.” I am concerned for the honour 
of our Labour Government, which lost in 24 hours 
whatever support it had left after Indonesia. I am 
concerned most of all for the honour of the British 
people. Almost all the firing was done by British 
soldiers. The police took a back seat. I saw no 
Indian troops, and I am told that fear of disaffection 
spreading to the Army prompted the authorities not 
to employ Indian troops in the orgy of suppression. 

‘The British soldiers were not special troops or 
security units. They were the ordinary conscript and 
wartime volunteer soldiers—British workers in uni¬ 
form, men of the Leicester Regiment, the Essex Regi¬ 
ment, the Royal Artillery and the Royal Marines.’ 

This clear exposition of the whole issue was really 
gratifying, especially when there had been almost a 
conspiracy to give distorted publicity to the incident 
in all British papers. 

One last word on the subject. 
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I have dealt rather exhaustively with the various 
facets of the British Press in general and its attitude 
towards India. I have done so with an object, namely, 
to open the eyes of some of our leaders who have 
never crossed the boundaries of India. In the course 
of my professional work in India I have very often 
noticed the complacent belief, even among some of 
our top-ranking leaders, that Indian affairs receive a 
very good press in Britain. It is because of this blind 
faith and of the anxiety for the dissemination of cor¬ 
rect and factual Indian news and views abroad that 
they have always been partial to foreign journalists, 
particularly British. I would, in all humility, tell them 
that their impression is totally wrong. They hardly 
get any publicity abroad; and if they do at all, it may 
avail them little, for they run the risk of being black¬ 
mailed, their statements and speeches of being dis¬ 
torted or misinterpreted. 

A very important reason for this sorry state 
of affairs is the absence of an Indian nationalist 
news agency presenting Indian news faithfully, in 
its proper perspective, to newspapers abroad. The 
foreign Press now secures the bulk of Indian news 
from British and American agencies. These sources, 
for reasons easily understood, supply garbled versions 
of such Indian news as suits their purpose. The time 
has come for our leaders who now hold the reins of 
administration to ponder over this point deeply and 
take active steps to fulfil this vital need. India is now . 
facing the most momentous hour in her political his¬ 
tory, and in the months ahead the world will watch 
with intense interest to discover how a young nation 
completely free from the foreign yoke shapes its policy 
both internal and external. Only an Indian news 
agency with the interests of India at heart can do 
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the job of interpreting her effectively. Every inde¬ 
pendent country in the world has its own foreign 
agency, but India still remains an exception. 

It may not be known to many that the United 
Press of India gave a lead in this matter and started 
an experimental news service from India to British 
papers a few years ago. Its inauguration synchronized 
with an Indian Independence Day and was launched 
with the text of the Congress President’s speech on 
the occasion, but it had to postpone the venture for 
want of sufficient encouragement from the then Go¬ 
vernment of India. Our present national Govern¬ 
ment will assuredly do what their predecessors failed 
to do. On the eve of important developments in 
India there appears to have developed among British 
papers too a desire for factual news from India served 
up by an Indian news agency. During my trip to 
Britain I had talks with most British editors on this 
subject, and I found a majority of them evincing a 

keen interest in the matter. 

Perhaps our leaders will soon make it possible 
for an Indian news agency to give Indian nationalist 
news to the Press abroad. 


CHAPTER II 


THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 

What about the British Parliament? How does 
India figure in parliamentary debates? What is the 
attitude of the average M. P. towards India? 

The position, I am afraid, is no better than that 

we have seen in our survey of the British Press. The 

same lack of interest, the same ignorance, the same 

wilful distortion of facts and the same anti-Indian 

venom mark almost every parliamentary debate on 
India. 

Britain has ruled over India for well-nigh two 
hundred years. India has been the ‘brightest jewel’ 
in the British Crown. Naturally, therefore, every 
important development in India was bound to be dis¬ 
cussed in Parliament. And so much prominence was 
given in the Indian Press to all parliamentary debates 
on India that the impression was created in our coun¬ 
try that an ‘India Debate’ was a major event in 

Parliament. 

This is not so. In fact, an India Debate in the 
British Parliament is generally a tame affair. Like 
the average British newspapers, British Parliamen¬ 
tarians—at least a vast majority of them—are totally 
indifferent to the India Debates. On days when an 
India Debate is on, the House presents almost a de¬ 
serted appearance. Even a routine legislative item 
relating to a minor domestic affair draws a much big¬ 
ger house than a major India Debate. This would 
seem rather strange to those of us in this country who 
are accustomed to the lengthy reports of such debates 
elaborately displayed in some of our dailies. 
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During my stay in England, I hardly missed any 
important debate on India in either House of the 
British Parliament. On no occasion did I ever notice 
a very encouraging attendance. I was present on the 
day when Prime Minister Attlee made the sudden 
announcement that three senior members of the Bri¬ 
tish Cabinet would fly to India almost immediately 
to discuss Indian constitutional affairs at the highest 
level. I was also present on that historic day, May 
15, 1946, when Mr Attlee announced the Labour 
Government’s new India Policy. But my experience 
was that the average M.P. was not greatly interested 
in the India Debates. It was known early enough on 
May 15 to every one in Britain that the Government’s 
White Paper on India that night would be an epoch- 
making one, transcending in scope all earlier British 
proclamations on India. I had, therefore, expected 
to see a House packed to the utmost capacity. But, 
as a matter of fact, when the Premier rose in his seat— 
after a very crowded question hour—to initiate the 
India Debate, members began leaving the Chamber! 
I counted the M. P.s present on the occasion, and at 
one stage of the debate, their number was 32. Twenty- 
two of them belonged to the official Labour Party, 
eight were on the Conservative benches and the re¬ 
maining two belonged to the Liberal group. 

Among members of the Labour Party, Sir Staf¬ 
ford Cripps, Arthur Henderson, Sorensen, William 
Dobbie and William Cove are usually present, and 
among the Conservatives, Churchill and Butler are 
fairly certain to attend—Butler, because he is possibly 
the only Conservative who is well informed about 
India, having served the Churchill Cabinet during 
the war as Under-Secretary of State for India; 
Churchill, because such debates offer him a welcome 
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opportunity to pour out his ancient and by-now- 
familiar anti-Indian venom. 

I enquired of my more experienced brother- 
journalists from India about this poor attendance; 
and they told me that although the tone and temper 
of India Debates varied from time to time, the atten¬ 
dance remained more or less the same. Thirty-two, 
according to them, was reckoned quite a respectable 
number for India Debate days. Thirty-two in a 
House of 615! One would naturally like to know 
what constitutes the parliamentary quorum. What¬ 
ever it is, I do not remember to have seen or heard 
of an adjournment of Parliament for want of a quo¬ 
rum during an India Debate. 

This reflects in a large measure the average Bri¬ 
tish M.P.’s interest in India. Possibly not more than 
3 2 have enough knowledge of Indian affairs to parti¬ 
cipate in a debate on India. The Sorensens, Coves and 
Dobbies head this list of 32, and to these few brilliant 
and sympathetic friends India will ever remain grate¬ 
ful for their championship of India’s cause during all 
the many years before their party took office and 
planned the final transfer of power to India. But 
their number is very small. 

In this respect, the British Parliament is not un¬ 
like the British Press. 

The position in the Press Gallery or the Visitors’ 
Galleries is no better. While it is by no means easy to 
find room in these galleries on days when a normal do¬ 
mestic debate-may be comparatively insignificant— 
takes place, you will not find much difficulty in secur¬ 
ing accommodation on an India Day. 

Incidentally, I must refer here to the rather un- 
happy discrimination between British Press corres¬ 
pondents and Empire journalists. While the front 
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rows in the Press Gallery of the House of Commons 
are always reserved for British journalists, an Empire 
correspondent is unceremoniously thrust along with 
visitors into the rear benches. I had experience of 
this discrimination myself on the very first day I en¬ 
tered the House of Commons. Unaware of the prac¬ 
tice in the Press Gallery, I sat in the first row in order 
better to follow the proceedings on the floor below. 
Hardly had I taken my seat when I noticed the eyes 
of all my white fellow-journalists fixed upon me. I 
instinctively realized I had committed some great 
blunder. But I was not to remain in this uncomfort¬ 
able suspense for long. The ‘door man’ of the gallery 
appeared behind me and signalled that I should quit. 
Much embarrassed, I got up at once and was led to 
the last bench, occupied by an odd assortment of 
visitors. 

‘But I am a bona fide journalist and not a lay 
visitor,’ I protested. ‘Yes, sir, I know. Sit down 
here, please. This is your place,’—came the hurried 
reply before the man left my side. 

The seats were not numbered, and one was en¬ 
titled to sit where one pleased. I was therefore per¬ 
plexed at the ‘door man’s’ behaviour. But I was 
quickly informed that this humiliating situation had 
been in existence for years past and that, in spite of 
frequent protests, the discrimination persisted. I 
discussed this matter once with Mr Arthur Henderson, 
then Under-Secretary of State for India and Burma, 
and he kindly suggested that all the Indian journa¬ 
lists in London should make an official representation 
to him, when he ‘would certainly have the matter 
looked into’. The representation was duly despatched, 
but the discrimination, unhappily, is still very much 
alive. 
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The explanation generally offered is that there 
^ acute shortage of space in the new Chamber where 
the House of Commons now sits after the old Cham¬ 
ber had been utterly destroyed in the great German 
blitz on London, and that some of the pressmen have, 
therefore, to sit in the midst of the visitors in the rear.' 
1 wonder if this explanation carries conviction. Why 
should a handful of Empire journalists be singled out 
tor this discriminatory treatment? Besides, if short¬ 
age of space is the true excuse, the discrimination 
will remain, because the shortage is bound to conti¬ 
nue. The Chamber of Commons is now being rebuilt, 
the old Chamber had seating accommodation for 
only about two-thirds of its members. Even when it 

as been rebuilt, it will have accommodation for only 
two-thirds of its members. 

This may appear strange to many, but the plans 
drawn up for the reconstruction of the old House of 
ommons confirm it. This extraordinary arrange¬ 
ment, according to Mr W. J. Brown, M.P., is rooted 
in the characteristic but explicable tradition of con- 
muity in English life. One comes across examples of 
ins continuity everywhere, for it runs very deep in 

e English tradition. Says Mr Brown in this con¬ 
nexion: 

Continuity! You come across examples of it 
everywhere. Thus, the timbers of which the roof of 
estminster Hall was built, ten centuries ago, came 
rom the estate of a Sir George Courthorpe, in Sussex. 

ere is a Sir George Courthorpe sitting for a Sussex 
feat m the House of Commons today! Continuity!— 
d is three hundred years since we cut off King 

Paries’s head in Whitehall. A descendant of that 
same Charles is now the Chief Whip of the Conserva- 
ive arty in the House of Commons which deposed 
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and killed his ancestor. Continuity!—in one of the 
offices of the House of Commons today is a Mr Pym, 
a descendant of the Pym, who, with Hampden and 
others, challenged the power of Charles the First to 
levy taxation without the consent of the Commons. 
It is continuity which explains how Parliament comes 
to be sitting in the “Palace” of Westminster.’ 

I think it will be admitted on all hands that 
whether it is continuity or want of accommodation in 
the Houses of Parliament, a discrimination of the kind 
I have described should be abolished without delay. 
Whatever the explanation, this ugly custom hardly 
does credit to the otherwise glorious traditions of the 
Mother of Parliaments. 



PART THREE 



CHAPTER I 


IRELAND—I INTERVIEW DE VALERA 

‘If you want to visit a country in Europe where 
Indians are held in esteem and liked more than any¬ 
where else in the whole of the Continent, go to Eire,’ 
my friends in London often advised me. 

‘And if you would like to see one of the strange 
world figures in Europe, meet de Valera.’ 

I accepted my friends’ suggestion and made up 
my mind to take the earliest possible opportunity to 

visit Dublin. 

I had read much of Irish history in my boyhood, 
the courageous struggle of the Irish people for free¬ 
dom from the British yoke, and ever since I reached 
Europe, I had felt an insistent urge to pay a visit to 
Ireland. To me de Valera was almost a legendary 
figure. His almost fanatical urge to free his country 
from foreign rule, his fascinating role in the Sinn 
Fein movement, his romantic getaway from a British 
prison in early life, his miraculous escape from the 
gallows after the Easter Rebellion of 1916--all these 
had read like fairy tales and left a deep impression 
on my young mind. To meet such a colourful per¬ 
sonality would be the fulfilment of a long-cherished 
dream. My response to the suggestion of my friends, 
therefore, was eager and spontaneous. 

I approached the Irish High Commissioner in 
London, John Dulanty, with a request for an inter¬ 
view with the great Irish leader. He communicated 
my request formally to his Foreign Minister and the 
Minister for Information, and a few days later, wrote 
to me that no prior appointment with de Valera 
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would be necessary and that ‘for an Indian nationa¬ 
list journalist of your status it would not be difficult to 
interview the Taoiseach ’ (Head of the Government). 

Dulanty’s communication was most heartening, 
and one stormy morning, after two-and-half hours’ 
battling with the winds, I landed at the Shannon air¬ 
port in Dublin. 

Although geographically Ireland is a very small 
country with a total population of barely 4,258,000, 
its importance in European politics is extraordinary. 
During the last World War many an attempt was 
made both by the Allied Powers and the Germans to 
drag the Irish Free State into the hostilities so that 
they might establish their own strategic air bases 
there. But, under the inspiring leadership of de 
Valera, the country had doggedly resisted all these 
attempts. 

One thing that at once strikes an Indian visitor 
to Ireland is the extraordinary similarity between the 
Irish people and Indians. Not that there is any marked 
likeness in point of outward looks or behaviour. I 
am referring to the strong anti-British sentiment that 
sways the whole of Eire, the uncompromising opposi¬ 
tion of the Irish to the division of their country engi¬ 
neered by Britain's then Prime Minister under the 
Treaty of 1921, the history of the Irish freedom 
movement, which bears such a striking resemblance 
to the Indian struggle for independence. The story 
of Ireland, like that of our own Motherland during 
the past 150 years, has been a thrilling drama, with 
Britain cast in the role of villain. 

In view of this background, an Indian finds him¬ 
self more at home in Ireland than anywhere else on 
the continent of Europe. India is more than 5,000 
miles away from Britain, separated by vast stretches 
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of ocean, and Indians are different from the British 
in point of language, culture and religion. It is, 
therefore, only natural that there should be a variety 
of conflicts between the two countries. But it appears 
rather intriguing that the small, 50-mile-wide sheet of 
water that is the Irish Sea should make Free Ireland 
(formerly a part of the British Isles) and Britain so 
different from each other. Ireland—or, more precisely, 
Eire—is anything but British. If there is one country 
in the world to which Ireland looks for a model and 
from which it derives her peculiar outlook, it is Ame¬ 
rica, 3,000 miles away on the other side of the bois¬ 
terous, storm-tossed Atlantic. As I travelled about 
the country, I felt that Eire was practically an Ame¬ 
rican State in everything but name. The mode of 
daily life, the accent and intonation of the average 
English-speaking Irishman, his political sympathies— 
all tend to give one the impression that Eire is but 
one among the United States of America. An Irish 
friend of mine made the significant remark to me 
that it would be easier to persuade the British to 
declare war on Australia than to line the Irish up 
against the Americans. 

When World War II broke out, Britain did every- 
thing possible to bring Ireland on her side, but Eire’s 
astute and brilliant leader, de Valera, warned the 
British Government against a folly that was bound, 
ultimately, to recoil on Britain herself. Neutrality in 
modern global warfare sounds almost fantastic, but 
Ireland, as a free State, fanatically refused to join 
the Allies and succeeded in keeping out of the in¬ 
ferno till the last, although Northern Ireland, under 
British tutelage, thanks to the hated partition, co¬ 
operated with Britain in her war effort with men, 
money and organization. 
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I discussed this anomalous position at some length 
with a number of high Irish officials during my visit 
to that country. Every one of them stressed the 
point that although Irishmen were not in the least 
pro-Fascist, they were averse to helping Britain in her 
war against Fascism in view of her past black record 
of oppression and injustice in Ireland. 

The explanation of Eire’s attitude is provided by 
the veteran Irish nationalist author, Henry Harrison, 
in his brilliant book, The Neutrality of Ireland. The 
liberal doctrine of emancipation—the very essence 
of the spirit of the ordered liberty of Christian civili¬ 
zation—was withheld from Ireland too long, says 
Harrison, and it has never yet been applied in fullness 
and sincerity. When at long last, in 1914, it was in 
the process of application, Ireland, under the leader¬ 
ship of John Redmond, pledged herself voluntarily 
and wholeheartedly to the cause of the Allies. She 
gave at least 320,000 men and inscribed with sorrowful 
pride the names of more than 50,000 dead in her Roll 
of Honour. The forces of reaction in Britain were 
then allowed to withdraw the gift, to deny the spon¬ 
taneous generosity that this gesture had evoked. 

The war ended in November, 1918, in victory 
for Britain and her Allies, and in the protracted 
peace negotiations that ensued, the term self-determi¬ 
nation made itself heard as a species of‘open sesame’ 
to the problem of applying the victors’ principles to 
the various small nationalities. But Britain’s policy 
towards Ireland had been plotted out long before 
this. Ireland got nothing—not even that which had 
been solemnly bestowed upon her by Parliament. 
The Home Rule Act of 1914 was finally repealed in 
December, 1920, without even having been brought 
into operation! 
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That was why Ireland remained neutral in the 
second World War. Britain’s broken promises still 
rankled in her memory and she was not prepared to 
respond with generous enthusiasm a second time in 
the same generation. 

But the gravest reason for her neutrality, accord¬ 
ing to Harrison, is the partition of Ireland, whereby 
six of her thirty-two counties were cut off from parent 
Ireland and maintained in privileged isolation by 
Britain, with British money. In these six separated 
counties there dwelt, by the side of an emancipated 
Irish population just across a boundary line of some 
200-300 miles, another section of the Irish population, 
of identical blood, and with the same traditions, reli¬ 
gion and political ideals, who lived in subjection. 
Not only these unfortunate inhabitants of Ireland live 
as expatriates in their own country, but by a perver¬ 
sion of British constitutional law and practice they 
were subjected, without possibility of redress, to a 
local majority of pro-British Irish partisans who were 
insidiously abetted in their attempts to perpetuate 
and accentuate the worst features of old-time Bri¬ 
tish misrule in Ireland. The continuing subjection 
of this large section of the Irish people and the 
lively sympathy of their brethren across the border 
obviously serve to poison Anglo-Irish relations— 
to inflame feelings and provide fuel for frontier 
‘incidents’. 

When World War II broke out in September, 
* 939 > Irish minds were weighed down by memories of 
these accumulated wrongs. Sharply insistent was the 
parallel to events during and after the first World 
War—Home Rule, Ireland’s war effort and the fate 
that overtook the country after the Armistice. Then 
the Anglo-Irish struggle of 1920-21, the Treaty and 
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the grant of Dominion Status. The ‘economic war’ 
°f I 93 2 *3^ an d the peace of 1938 which settled every¬ 
thing—everything save partition. And partition re¬ 
mained. The memory of other wrongs will lose 
something of its sting as the years roll by: Time is a 
great healer. But the partition is an open wound that 
will not heal. There is nothing more sure than that, 
so long as it is maintained in existence, it will operate 
as a powerful focus of Irish revolutionary activity. 
It will prove an inexhaustible well-spring for Anglo- 
Irish estrangement. 

All this reads like the history of the Indian in¬ 
dependence struggle! We are reminded of India’s 
voluntary contribution to the war effort in 1914-18, 
Mahatma Gandhi touring the country and appealing 
to the people to help the British in their distress and 
subsequently the Jallianwala Baug, the Rowlatt Act, 
the Civil Disobedience Movement, India’s refusal to 
help Britain in the second World War and the terri¬ 
ble oppression launched by the British Government 
during the war, particularly in 1942. 

There are certain interested parties in Britain 
whom I found trying to prove that the Irish are not 
unfriendly towards Britain. According to their argu¬ 
ments, a correct evaluation of Anglo-Irish relations 
would be something like this: 

To what extent do the English people of today 
hate the Spanish, whose ancestors once threatened to 
invade England, or the Danish, whose forefathers in 
the long ago were the major terror-enemies of the 
land, or the French, who for centuries until only a few 
decades back were England's sworn enemies? Only 
thus far do the Irish ‘hate’ the British. No further. 
Ask the nearest Irishman or woman, they say, and 
he or she will tell you something of this nature. 
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I asked several Irishmen and women and they 
told me a different story. I saw anti-British feeling 
writ large on their face. It would certainly be a folly, 
and worse, to imagine that the Irish of today are ani¬ 
mated by cordial feelings for the British people or 
Government, or that they enthusiastically join in sing¬ 
ing paeans of the glorious Empire. Not even the 
most biased Briton would for a moment consider such 
talk as anything but drivel. 

Irish officials and intellectuals in Eire appeared 
to me to be more strongly anti-British than the man- 
m-the-street. The reasons are obvious. The ancient 
grievances are raked up every time they turn over 
old Government House files, and Britain’s ‘divide and 
rule’ tactics only add fuel to the flames. Britain, it 
is true, no longer rules Eire and the citizens of Eire 
no longer swear allegiance to the King Emperor, but 
Britain still refuses to recognize Eire as a sovereign 
State. Eire’s representative in England is a mere 
High Commissioner, not a full-fledged Ambassador. 
And, behind the scenes, Britain is still encouraging 
the policy of division—that, at any rate, is the allega¬ 
tion made by the average official in Ireland. 

The partition issue in a nutshell is as follows: Of 
Ireland’s total population of 4,258,000, only 1,258,000 
inhabit Northern Ireland. Of the latter, as many as 
428,000 are Nationalists, advocating a single indepen¬ 
dent Irish Republic and 830,000 stand for allegiance 
to Britain. This means that the country was divided 
to satisfy the whims of less than a fifth of the popula¬ 
tion, leaving alone the propriety of bolstering up this 
minority as members of the British Empire. 

This subtle political manoeuvre reminds one for¬ 
cibly of Britain’s role in yet another quarter of the 
globe—her attitude towards the demand for Pakistan. 
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The brilliant leader, de Valera, is fighting every inch 
of the ground for a re-union of the two parts of Ire¬ 
land into a strong unit, but extraneous forces seem to 
be still at work to prevent the realization of his dream. 
He told me once how painful it was to him to see his 
small country divided by an outside agency against 
the local majority opinion, not to serve the interest 
of local people but to serve the altruistic motive of 
outsiders. 


When I met de Valera in the summer of 1946, I 
found him extremely sympathetic to India’s aspira¬ 
tions for complete independence. We talked a good 
deal about India and Ireland and he asked me a 
great many questions that revealed an acute interest. 
Although he was exceptionally well informed on Euro¬ 
pean and American affairs, his knowledge of India 
and the Far East appeared to be somewhat meagre 
and out of date. He confessed that he had not been 
able to keep himself posted with the latest develop¬ 
ments in India. 

De Valera is, like all Irishmen, extremely cour¬ 
teous to Indians, and my impression is that an Indian 
of any consequence at all is sure of a cordial recep¬ 
tion in Eire. When I arrived at Merian Square, there 
was something of a commotion in the Secretariat 
Building, and I was accorded almost a hero’s welcome. 
As I entered the main approach to the imposing 
building, the police guards at the entrance challenged 
me. I was filled with apprehension as I had no writ¬ 
ten permit in my possession. But what a pleasant 
surprise it was to encounter only the utmost courtesy. 
When I announced myself they were all attention. 
One of them escorted me straightaway to the special 
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chamber upstairs set apart for the most distinguished 
foreign visitors to the Head of the Irish Government. 

I had hardly waited five minutes when the Secre¬ 
tary of the Taoiseach announced me to her Chief 
and ushered me into his presence. That great leader, 
about whom I had heard and read so much since my 
school days, almost jumped up from his chair to greet 
me. How full of human kindness he was! He remind¬ 
ed me at once of another world figure, overflowing 
with an inner saintliness and full of an overwhelming 
courtesy to every one, Indian and foreigner alike. I 
saw so much in common between de Valera and 
Mahatma Gandhi that for a time I felt as if I were 
talking to my own leader. A pleasing charm of man¬ 
ner, a never-failing courtesy, a way of expressing 
one’s views with modesty, and at the same time con¬ 
viction, and an anxiety to learn everything about 
one’s visitor and his people are traits common to de 
Valera and Gandhiji. Like the Mahatma, the Taoi¬ 
seach never touches a drop of alcohol, and is a staunch 
champion of prohibition. Like Gandhiji, de Valera 
does not smoke. Until 1916 he was a very heavy 
smoker. Inside Europe reveals the interesting circum¬ 
stances which led to his giving up smoking. The 
story is told that de Valera filled his pipe and was 
about to light it when, after the Easter Rebellion, he 
was on his way to penal servitude. He halted sud¬ 
denly and said, T will not let them deprive me of this 
pleasure in jail!’ He threw his pipe away and has 
never smoked since. 

There is yet another striking point of similarity 
between the two great leaders—namely the vast in¬ 
fluence both exercise over millions of their country¬ 
men and the importance they attach to communion 
with their own people. The main source of the power 
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wielded by both, apart from their inherent qualities 
of head and heart, is their feeling of oneness with 
their people. To the average Irishman, de Valera is 
just ‘Dev’ even as Gandhiji is just ‘Bapu’ to almost 
every Indian. Their position is virtually that of dic¬ 
tator, but both are unchallengeably firm democrats. 
They believe in the people; their people believe in 
them. The average Free Stater worships de Valera 
and their faith in him is little short of idolatry. This 
is even more true of Gandhiji. 

Like Gandhiji de Valera’s personal traits are 
clearly marked—rigid self-control, a fanatical faith 
in his duty to his country. Both are politicians but 
lead the simple life of ascetics. No other politician 
in the world has ever tweaked the British Lion’s tail 
so violently as they have done; no other leader has 
caused British Government so much sleepless anxiety. 
Yet the Mahatma is well known the world over for 
his tolerance. The Irish people assert that de Valera 
has so far lost his temper in public only once! That 
occurred during a debate on the Irish Press bonds. 

But I noticed certain sharp differences too bet¬ 
ween these two world figures. As every visitor knows, 
the Mahatma has a lively sense of humour, and that 
engaging smile of his is rarely absent from his saintly 
countenance. De Valera is, on the contrary, extre¬ 
mely grave and very seldom smiles. His sense of 
humour, as Gunther describes him, is hardly robust, 
but it exists. It tends towards irony. He rarely makes 
jokes, but he appreciates comic situations, and when 
he does laugh, he laughs very heartily. 

The world knows that Gandhiji is a passionate 
votary of non-violence. He would abjure anything 
in the world but not his creed of non-violence. Once 
he went to the length of declaring that he would 
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reckon even the independence of India not worth 
having if it were to be achieved by means other than 
non-violent. 

De Valera has, on the contrary, been from very 
early in life an extremist of extremists. He is a be¬ 
liever in Huxley’s theory—that ends justify the means. 
For him the means are of no consequence, if the ends 
are noble. He joined the Easter Rebellion of 1916. 
Almost every other commandant on the side of the 
rebels was shot, and he himself was sentenced to 
death. But his sentence was commuted to one of life 

• 0 

imprisonment when it became known that he was an 
American citizen.' The British, just then, were very 
anxious that America should come into the war on 
the side of the Allies, and the British military tribu¬ 
nal did not wish to alienate American opinion by 
shooting an American citizen. Truly indeed has it 
been said: ‘Had he been born elsewhere than in 
America, the history of the Irish Free State would 
have been very different. Perhaps,—it is quite possi¬ 
ble—there would have been no Free State at all.’ 

The Indian leader who comes nearest to him in 
regard to his political methods is Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose, who was, incidentally, the only Indian 
leader besides the late Vithalbhai Patel, who had met 
de Valera. Most of Subhas Bose’s latter day political 
activity seem to have derived their inspiration from 
the Irish leader. When one recalls Bose’s historic 
disappearance from Calcutta in 1942, one is reminded 
of a similar escape of de Valera from a British prison 
in Lincoln in 1919. Says John Gunther of this ex¬ 
ploit : ‘ He was in jail in Lincoln. He drew a grotesque 

1 De Valera was born in New York in 1882. His father was 
a Spanish immigrant from Cuba, his mother an Irish woman who 
had arrived in America not long before. 
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picture on a postcard! It showed a drunken man 
fitting an enormous key into a lock. The card pass¬ 
ed the Censor, but its Irish recipient, dull-witted, 
put it away in a drawer thinking that Dev was off his 
head. The picture, in reality, was an accurate draw¬ 
ing of the key to the prison yard. Later, the friend 
got another similarly grotesque postcard, this time 
depicting a smaller key. The friend now put two and 
two together. A key was made and smuggled in to 
de Valera. It did not fit. Then Dev managed to 
make a wax cast of a key from a bit of candle. This 
was smuggled out; later a key blank and a file, con¬ 
cealed in a cake, were smuggled in. And one fine 
evening Dev walked out of jail. 

‘There was a tremendous man-hunt for him. De 
Valera got to Manchester and hid in the house of a 
priest. As he walked in, the priest had been reading 
in the Bible the words, “Knock, and it shall be open¬ 
ed unto you.” De Valera got to Liverpool, and made 
his way—with some difficulty—to Ireland. One story 
is that he disguised himself as an ordinary seaman, 
and was scrubbing the decks under the very feet of 
the detectives who searched every boat for him; an¬ 
other is that he was hidden by a friend in the potato 
stores, was literally buried in potatoes till the search 
was over. Then he went to America disguised as a 
stoker. His arrival in New York was a nine days’ 
wonder. The police were still scouring England and 
Ireland for him.’ 

He returned to Ireland after a series of exciting 
hair-breadth escapes. He disembarked from the 
CELTIC at Liverpool. The officer of a tramp steamer 
was then bribed to smuggle him into Ireland; the fee 
was £100. This officer, thereupon, went ashore for a 
drink. De Valera, meanwhile, lay hidden in his cabin. 
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As the ship was about to set sail, the Captain, notic¬ 
ing that the officer had not returned, came storming 
into his cabin to investigate. De Valera had to do 
some lightning thinking—he pretended to be very 
drunk himself. After a few tense moments, the Cap¬ 
tain dismissed the stranger as a harmless, if inebriat¬ 
ed, friend of the absent officer. And the ship sailed. 

The most eventful phase of Irish history began 
with de Valera’s return to Ireland in 1919. 


Almost the very first question de Valera fired at 
me when I met him was: 

‘How long have you been in this country?’ 

I replied that I had arrived in London only four 
months back. 

‘I hope you have adapted yourself to this cli¬ 
mate,’ he then remarked. ‘The cold spell in this part 
of the world is rather trying, isn’t it? I don’t think 
you have a climate like ours in India. ’ 

I told him that the Indian climate was not so 
severe, although in some parts of the country, parti¬ 
cularly in the extreme north, we did experience bit- 
ln g cold. The only difference was that these areas 
were mostly dry, while the European climate was 
generally unpleasantly moist. 

‘Yes, you must be very cautious. The tempera¬ 
ture here goes down a great deal—sometimes to 20 
degrees of frost.’ 

After these initial exchanges, which, I must ad¬ 
mit, were not particularly exciting—I had not come 
all the way from India to discuss the weather with 
this world-famous personality—I cautiously broached 
the main topic of the interview I had planned. I had 
read a lot about de Valera, about his country and 
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about his epic struggle with the British Government. 
I had also followed the violent domestic controversy 
over the division of Ireland into Eire and Ulster and 
several other issues that bore a striking resemblance 
to the problems facing our own country. How close 
was the parallel between the history of the Irish free¬ 
dom movement and our own struggle in India, then 
approaching the critical phase. I naturally wished 
to discover what he thought of happenings in his own 
country, his views on Indian affairs and his reflexions 
on current world problems. 

‘But I suppose you know the condition under 
which I agree to give interviews to foreign journal¬ 
ists,’ de Valera asked me. ‘Nothing of our talk must 
appear in print. Besides, if I felt you intended to 
publish all that transpires between us, I would not 
be able to express myself quite frankly.’ 

I felt greatly disappointed at this ban on publi¬ 
city and for a moment I did not know what to say in 
reply. But how could I keep de Valera waiting while 
I tried to puzzle a way out? 

‘Yes, I know the condition,’ I answered quickly, 
‘and I know, too, the circumstances which constrain 
you to impose such a ban. I have been told that you 
have not infrequently in the past been grossly misre¬ 
presented by interested foreign journalists.’ I assured 
the Taoiseach, however, that he need entertain no ap¬ 
prehensions in respect of a strongly nationalist Indian 
journalist who had thrilled in every fibre of his being 
to Ireland’s glorious struggle for freedom and held 
her great leader in utmost veneration. Anyway, I 
should value his frank opinions for themselves, and 
was prepared to submit to his veto on publicity. I 
felt, though, that he would appreciate my anxiety, 
as a professional journalist, to send a dispatch on the 
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interview. Whatever dispatch I might send out to 
India, I would see that I did not embarrass him in 
any way. He could rely on my professional integrity 
and discretion. 

For a moment de Valera brooded silently over 
my protestation. When he began to speak I discover¬ 
ed, to my delight, that for all his unrelenting hosti¬ 
lity to newspaper publicity, my words had created a 
deep impression on him. 

‘I am sure I can rely on your honesty—I am con¬ 
vinced by the sincerity of your utterance,’ de Valera 
remarked before adding: ‘I can also understand your 
anxiety to know my reactions to Indian affairs. But you 
see, I must confess I have not been able to keep abreast 
of the latest political developments in your country. 
The Indian problem is very complex—naturally. After 
all, yours is a vast country; it has a huge population 
speaking a variety of languages. And, moreover, I 
don’t think it would be wise for me to express any 
opinion which might displease some one or the other.’ 

And then, after a slight pause, he added with 
emphasis: ‘One thing, however, I understand and it 
is this.’ (He appeared to have warmed up to the sub¬ 
ject.) ‘One thing I understand. Whatever the com¬ 
plexities of the problem, so long as it is independence 
that Indians are fighting for, the solution must be in 
accordance with the wishes of the people. It should 
not be at the dictation of outsiders—even should they 
happen to be the rulers. India must assuredly be 
free—at once. Whatever may be said about India’s 
internal quarrels, I am confident the present leader¬ 
ship in the country is quite capable of guiding the 
nation out of such temporary difficulties.’ 

I explained how it was all a vicious circle. The 

British Government insisted that Indians must settle 
8 
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their differences before power could be transferred 
to them—at least that was what their propaganda 
abroad seemed to suggest—as if they were only too 
anxious to divest themselves of power but did not 
know to whom they could hand over. But Indian 
nationalists, particularly those of the Congress per¬ 
suasion, urged the British to quit first, whereafter it 
would be easy amicably to compose our differences. 
So long as there remained this third party to promote 
and foster internal squabbles, they argued, and to set 
one party up against another, no such settlement was 
possible. 

‘Oh yes, I see that, that is quite right,’ de Valera 
agreed. 

And then turning to the most burning issue in 
Indian politics today, he said: 

‘Now, tell me, what is the literal meaning of the 
word “Pakistan”, and what are its implications?’ 

I began explaining the various interpretations 
given to the word, and the likely effects of a division 
of India, when he glanced around him and observed: 

‘I am sorry, there isn’t a map of India here to 
help one understand the position clearly.’ 

He offered me his pen and a sheet of paper and 
suggested that, if I could, I should sketch a map of 
India to enable him more easily to grasp the implica¬ 
tions of the proposed division of the country. 

I fell in with the suggestion, drew a rough sketch 
and showed him the areas with Muslim majorities, and 
the provinces that the League demanded for inclu¬ 
sion in Pakistan. 

‘Oh, I see!’ de Valera exclaimed. ‘I thought 
Pakistan meant dividing India into two clear-cut parts, 
as they did in my country, say, East to West, or North 
to South. From what you say, it would appear the 
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areas claimed for Pakistan do not form one compact 
territory.’ 

Thereafter de Valera posed a number of search¬ 
ing questions on the Pakistan issue. What was the 
distance between the proposed Eastern Zone of Pakis¬ 
tan and the Western Zone? Did the Muslims of these 
two zones speak the same language? Had they the 
same culture, the same traditions, the same way of 
life? What was the total population of the entire 
Pakistan area? What was the total area of Pakistan 
territories? How did Pakistan stand in respect of 
potential wealth—mineral and industrial resources, 
for example? What was the strength of the Muslim 
League, which stood for partition, and what was the 
percentage of the non-League Muslims opposing the 
two-nation theory ? He wanted to understand every 
aspect of the Pakistan problem, and assailed me with 
an endless barrage of questions. It was as if he was 
interviewing me. 

That, I am told, is his way. He is so anxious to 

learn things from others that almost everyone who has 

sought to interview him has experienced this strange 

feeling that the Taoiseach was interviewing him in¬ 
stead. 

Incidentally, I referred to the partition of Ireland 

to discover how he felt about it. A sudden look of 

pain and grief twisted his features. His voice was 

low, charged with deep feeling, as he declared that 

his views on this highly controversial issue were well 

known. There had been no change in his views on 

partition. How could he ever forget this canker in 
Irish life? 

Towards the end of my interview the great 
Irish leader made anxious enquiries about Mahatma • 

Gandhi. 0 i- l , , 
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‘Tell me something about Gandhi. I am greatly 
interested. How old is he now? Is he keeping fit?’ 

Here was something I could dwell on with plea¬ 
sure. I said Mahatma Gandhi was 77, and consider¬ 
ing his ripe age, was quite fit and vigorous. 

‘Does he take any exercise? How long does he 
work?’ 

‘Gandhiji is scrupulous about his morning and 
evening walks—as scrupulous as he is about his pra¬ 
yers.’ 

De Valera said he was pleased to learn that the 
Mahatma was keeping fit. He recalled with a touch 
of genuine regret that he had been unable to meet 
the Mahatma when the latter visited London in 1931 
for the Second Round Table Conference on India. 
‘Gandhi, as I could imagine, was extremely busy with 
important political talks, and I was immersed in the 
Anglo-Irish struggle. I could not go over to London 
to meet him; he could not possibly be expected to 
visit Dublin. And so we never met. Now we are 
both well advanced in years. Who knows, we may 
never meet. But I realize he is a very great man, one 
of the greatest men of the world. When you go back 
to your country, do please convey my best regards to 
him.’ 

Our discussions then centred on Britain’s wartime 


propaganda outside India, especially in America, and 
on how the Mahatma had been denounced by the 
British spokesmen as the saboteur of the Cripps Pro¬ 


posals, how he had been blackmailed as a pro-Japa- 


nese fifth-columnist. 


‘That’s terrible!’ was de Valera’s comment. 


I explained how hundreds of irresponsible British 
and Indian stooges had been let loose in the U. S. A. 


by the Churchill Government to alienate American 
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opinion, which normally is well disposed towards In¬ 
dia’s aspirations, and how Sir Stafford Cripps him¬ 
self, in a broadcast to America, had laid the blame for 
the failure of his Indian mission on Gandhiji—a slan¬ 
der that had evoked a sharp rejoinder from Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who had characterized Sir Stafford 
as the ‘Devil’s Advocate’. 

‘That is bad,’ de Valera remarked with a look 
of bewilderment on his face. 

It was already 4-25 p.m. Fifty-five minutes with 
de Valera—a rare and proud privilege for any one 
in any walk of life. Twenty minutes was the schedule 
allotted to me. That is reckoned as the maximum 
the Irish leader has ever allowed any journalist. But 
our talks had by far exceeded the scheduled time. 
His secretary interrupted us twice. Once she entered 
the room exactly on the expiry of the time limit, and 
glanced up at the clock on the wall significantly. But 
de Valera countered with an almost mischievous twin¬ 
kle, as if to say he was aware that my time was up. 
She withdrew in silence. 

Another twenty minutes passed by. Our con¬ 
versation ranged over many burning problems. The 
Secretary reappeared, but to no purpose, for the 
Chief showed little inclination to dismiss me. 

Yet another ten minutes. This time it was Frank 
Gallahar, who is in charge of Information and Publi¬ 
city and considered de Valera’s ‘right-hand man', 
himself who broke in upon us. Bowing to his Chief 
and apologising to me for the intrusion, he gently re¬ 
minded de Valera: 

‘ Taoiseach , you had another appointment—a very 
important one—half an hour earlier.’ 

‘Yes I know,’ de Valera replied, and then, turn¬ 
ing to me, said: ‘I shall now let you go.’ 
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I got up at once. De Valera strode to the door, 
held it ajar for me and then accompanied me right 
up to the end of the first floor of the spacious Secre¬ 
tariat Building, a distance of about ioo yards, and 
bade me good-bye. His last words to me were: 

‘As far as I can remember, you are the first Indian 
journalist I have met. And I am happy to have met 
you. I have no doubt India will be free soon and will 
become one of the great countries of the world. No¬ 
body can keep her in perpetual bondage. I wish 
your country success in her freedom battle. Good-bye!’ 

I left de Valera, but his words rang in my car 
like a prophecy. ‘Nobody can keep India in perpe¬ 
tual bondage.’ Today his prophecy has been fulfilled. 



CHAPTER II 


FRANCE 

France is known all the world over primarily for 
two things—her glorious culture and the extreme 
fluidity of her politics. French culture, one of the 
most ancient in Europe, spread throughout the Con¬ 
tinent. There was a time not very long ago when 
the national language of France was the language of 
the elite all over Europe. Even today, French is one 
of the two official languages at all international con¬ 
ferences. French art and architecture are world 
famous. The Louvre is still the richest museum of 
the world and the finest treasure house of art. The 
magnificent Cathedral of Notre Dam on the Seine in 
Paris attracts sight-seers from every nook and corner 
of the world even today. 

In the field of literature, too, France can boast of 
an inexhaustible store of great works, works of im¬ 
perishable grandeur. Victor Hugo, Voltaire, Rous¬ 
seau, Alexander Dumas, Maupassant and Romain 
Rolland, to name only a few, are in the front rank of 
the world’s literary giants. 

In the political sphere, there is hardly any other 
country in Europe, nay in the whole world, where 
one may witness such rapid and remarkable changes. 
In fact, the instability of French politics in recent 
times has become proverbial. The various conflicting 
forces in her political and social structure have, for a 
long time, been too precariously balanced to allow 
either the consummation of the democratic process 
or the crystallization of a long-term compromise of 
the kind that will provide a stable basis for the ordered 
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progress of the country. Political developments in 
France, continue therefore to alternate between re¬ 
volutionary crises and counter-revolutionary climax. 
During the eighty-five years of the French Republic, 
there must have been more than a hundred Presi¬ 
dents and a larger number of Cabinets, the average 
life of a Head of the State being less than ten months, 
and that of a Government much shorter. 

This is by no means a new phase in French 
national life; the history of such crises can be traced 
back not only to the Revolution, but to the period 
beyond that. We see the same political fluctuations in 
the struggle of the Jacobins and Girondists;, in the 
abortive upsurge of 1848, followed by the reaction of 
the Third Empire; in the brief exhilaration of the Paris 
Commune, succeeded by the interminable intrigues 
of the Third Republic; and finally, in the wave of 
enthusiasm engendered by the Popular Front, which 
culminated in the perverse pacifism of Munich and 
the unspeakable ignominies of Vichy. 

France’s recent history reveals the same unedify¬ 
ing pattern. 

When I arrived in Europe, France was just 
emerging from the long nightmare of German occu¬ 
pation, with that intrepid military leader, General 
de Gaulle, dedicated to the Herculean task of recon¬ 
structing the entire political, economic and social 
fabric of the country. But hardly was he launched on 
his ambitious programme when he was compelled to 
quit the political arena by the machinations of his 
opponents. After marching out of a Cabinet meeting 
in an outburst of uncontrollable anger, the General 
plunged France into a fresh crisis by dramatically 
sending in his resignation to M. Felix Gouin, Presi¬ 
dent of the Constituent Assembly (which had been 
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charged with the duty of electing the Head of the 
Government). 

‘I’ve had enough,’ the General is stated to have 
declared, ‘I don’t want to be Head of a Government 
in which certain political groups are always attack¬ 
ing me.’ 

General de Gaulle had to face much severe criti¬ 
cism as the result of the critical food situation. The 
introduction of bread rationing, the almost complete 
disappearance of meat from the open market and con¬ 
stantly rising prices served to strain the flimsy facade 
of solidarity among the three big Governmental par¬ 
ties, the M. R. P., the Socialists and the Communists. 
On top of all this, there was a dangerous cleavage of 
opinion on the new constitution which the Assembly 
was framing. The issue came to a head when the 
Socialists tabled a draft in the Assembly condemning 
the General’s well-known views on the powers of the 

President. 

Although General de Gaulle’s letter of resignation 
did not contain any reference to the internal dispute, 
all Paris was aware of the real reason. The letter, 
as read out in the Bureau of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, ended with the following pious platitudes: 

‘Ever since the day I assumed the mission of 
directing the country to its liberation, its victory and 
its sovereignty, I have considered that my task must 
come to an end when the national representation has 
been united and when the political parties were thus 
in a position to assume their responsibilities. 

‘If I agreed to stay at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment after November, 1945, it was for the dual pur¬ 
pose of conforming to the unanimous appeal address¬ 
ed to me by the National Constituent Assembly and of 
seeing the country through the necessary transition.’ 
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This transition had not been accomplished in 
January, 1946, when the General resigned, nor had 
France, after her great trials, attained stability. Be¬ 
sides, as those who had closely followed French con¬ 
troversies realized, the General had at no stage given 
up hope of forcing upon his country a new authori¬ 
tarian regime. Behind him stood ‘Big Business , the 
collaborators and the semi-collaborators of the Vichy 
regime and a large section of the French Church. 

Now, after a period of comparative quiescence, 
de Gaulle is once again making desperate attempts to 
regain lost ground and to stage a come-back to active 
politics. Not only does he make frequent public 
appearances to ventilate his views on French policy 
in domestic as well as international matters, but he 
has already formed a new party, Rassemblement du Peu- 
pie Francais —the Union of French People—with him¬ 
self as President. The curious situation that has 
arisen is that the General, who is an indefatigable 
intriguer, now hopes to play the part played by 
Petain in 1940 and to establish a State power that will 
maintain discipline much after Vichy model. But I 
think he is making a mistake. He underestimates the 
intellectual power and the personal integrity of M. 
Vincent Auriol, the President of the Republic. It is 
true General de Gaulle was followed by quite a num¬ 
ber of others in quick succession—Gouin and Blum 
among them—but none was able to stay for any appre¬ 
ciable period. It is also true that with a view to stabi¬ 
lizing the party position a general election had to be 
held. But this only seems to have aggravated the 
difficulties confronting the country, inasmuch as three 
parties, M.R.P., Socialists and Communists, emerged 
almost neck-to-neck. Thus, no stable cabinet could 
be formed in the absence of co-operation between 
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any two of these parties. But General de Gaulle 
underestimates the position considerably. He under¬ 
estimates still more the remarkable personality of the 
Socialist Prime Minister, M. Paul Ramadier. Although 
M. Ramadier resigned from the Premiership only the 
other day, there can be no doubt that his personal 
stature and political authority are gaining day by 
day. Prof. Harold Laski has likened him to Marshal 
Joffre, having the incalculable gift of remaining un¬ 
perturbed in a crisis. 

It is clear that in the extreme fluidity of French 
political life today, General de Gaulle is not the man 
to steer the ship of State. His idiosyncrasies are hardly 
compatible with the present political temper of his 
country. To quote Prof. Laski again, ‘He is an able 
but aggressive authoritarian, having a good deal of 
contempt for the common people whose outlook he 
deems it unnecessary to study. He wants subordi¬ 
nates and not colleagues. Not only does he hate 
Communism, he dislikes political parties as such. He 
would tolerate a National Assembly, but he thinks of 
it first and foremost as the residence of a great coalition 
of Right Wing parties doing little more than register¬ 
's approval of proposals made by an executive of 
which he is the permanent head.’ The Socialist and 
Communist groups are as irrevocably opposed today 
to the principle of investing the Head of the Govern¬ 
ment with sweeping powers as they were in January, 

x 94 ^> when de Gaulle was forced to resign in a fit of 
towering passion. 

I met some of the leaders of these groups during 
my short sojourn in Paris and I found they had esta¬ 
blished a solid bloc to counter the General’s political 
manoeuvres. ‘We will do everything possible to keep 
de Gaulle out of power,’ said M. Jacques Duclos, 
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who is next only to Maurice Thorez in the Com¬ 
munist hierarchy, when I asked him about his attitude 
to the military leader’s political ideals. ‘It is true,’ 
he added, ‘that the Government faces great difficul¬ 
ties. Most of the troubles now rampant in France 
were set in motion during de Gaulle’s administration. 
Duclos stressed de Gaulle’s insistence on maintaining 
a French army of 600,000, including 400,000 regulars. 
This ‘army of cliques’, as he called it, would prove 

an impossible drain upon France. 

My primary object in Paris was to make a close 
study of the political and social outlook of the French 
people and Government. Incidentally, I also tried 
to discover the real popular attitude towards India 
and her people. The first thing that struck me in 
Paris was the imperialist outlook of both the Govern¬ 
ment and the man-in-the-street. The French people 
were, I found to my surprise, no less imperialistic, 
especially in regard to their colonial possessions, than 
the British Conservatives. The only difference was 
that while a Churchill could unabashedly proclaim 
to the world his strong determination to ‘hold what 
he has,’ his opposite number in France had to soft- 
pedal on similar braggadocio. 

All this might appear strange, probably shocking, 
to many, but I felt it was the blunt truth. What do 
we find around us in India today, for instance? At a 
time when the mighty British Empire itself has suc¬ 
cumbed to the necessity of voluntary abdication, 
France wants to maintain her hold over her tiny pos¬ 
sessions in the land. The result is that trouble is 
brewing in French India, and who knows when it will 
boil over? Little concessions here and there and the 
appointment of a Commission will no longer help 
France in quelling the agitation in French India, 
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which is animated by the glow of independence in 

the rest of the country. France cannot succeed where 

Britain failed. Will she read the writing on the wall 

and follow Britain’s excellent lead before it is too 
late? 

The imperialism we see in French India is ram¬ 
pant in France’s other colonial possessions as well. 
War in Indo-China, revolt in Madagascar, bloody 
demonstrations in Casablanca, mutiny at Caracas- 
sonne! This is what is happening to the French 
Empire, and so, to France herself. Her political in¬ 
stability, her industrial backwardness and her retro¬ 
gressive policy in relation to her colonial possessions 
will surely relegate her to the rank of a third-rate 
European power unless there is radical change in the 
whole system. It was well known that she could not 
withstand the German onslaught for more than 39 
days. This amazing weakness was due in part to 
political dissensions and in part to the acute crisis in 
industry. French steel production before the second 
World War was less than a third of Germany’s. The 
present crisis of Empire may fatally accentuate that 
industrial weakness and Premier Paul Ramadier him¬ 
self said recently: ‘France alone would be an enslaved 
France.’ 

According to Jackson Mayers, who has drawn a 
vivid picture of French economy, the country im¬ 
ported before the war a third of her coal, 67 per cent 
of her fats, 80 per cent of her wool, 90 per cent of her 
cotton and non-ferrous metals and 98 per cent of her 
petroleum! And roughly a quarter of all France’s 
imports were from her colonies. She can, therefore, 
hardly afford to part with her colonial possessions. 
But whether she can afford it or not, most of the 
colonies moved towards complete isolation from 
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France during the War and the five years of German 
occupation, and it is now becoming increasingly 
difficult for her to persuade them to tie themselves 
anew to her apron-string. 

In an effort to regain her Empire, lost to her 
during the War, France, being too weak to re-esta¬ 
blish the colonial system on the basis of ‘divide and 
rule’, took a leaf out of the British Commonwealth’s 
book and sought to create a federalized Empire. 
Mayers describes the French attitude as follows: 

Before the War, France had set up departments 
of Algeria and Reunion Island in the Indian Ocean. 
But this policy, stemming from a desire to assimilate 
colonial peoples directly into Continental France, she 
now subordinated to a federal system—the French 
Union. Gone from the vocabulary of imperialism 
was the very word ‘Empire’; colonies became ‘Over¬ 
seas France’; protectorates were transformed, in the 
Constitution of the Fourth Republic, into ‘Associated 
States’. The preamble to the Union Constitution of 
the Fourth Republic spoke of equal rights and duties, 
of the co-ordination of effort and the pooling of the 
resources of democratic Governments. France ap¬ 
peared to be imbued with the spirit of the Charter of 
the United Nations, which requires imperial powers 
to assure the ‘political and economic progress of their 
overseas colonies’. 

Yet, despite these inspired phrases, to which all 
parties in France—Communists, Socialists, Catholics 
and others—had subscribed, the colonial peoples 
were suspicious of France’s intentions, they were re¬ 
luctant to accept a re-imposition of her domination. 
They quickly learned that in the world’s second lar¬ 
gest Empire, pledges, even when reinforced by Leftist 
support, are only empty phrases. 
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i S ° U that trouble is brewing in the French 
C .° There is revolt in the ‘Jewel of Empire’- 

n a 11 v pp t i i 23 , 000,000 

atives It constitutes France’s greatest political crisis 
nee the war. In March last year, as if to put pres¬ 
sure on the Catholic Foreign Minister, Georges Bid- 
ault at the: Moscow Conference, French Communist 
Puties abstained from voting confidence in Paul 

WcSna. POliCy ° fCOntinUed militar y operations in 


Behind the Indo-Chinese struggle lie 85 years of 
ppression by old-style French Imperialists, brought 

the Warfare on December 19, 1946, when 

ne Indo-Chinese tried to gain control over their own 
border customs and to establish their own currency. 

is deserves to be reviewed at greater length. Des- 
Pi e the French Foreign Legion, armed with machine- 
guns and planes, France cannot easily overcome an 
opponent so skilled in guerilla and scorched-earth 
actics as the Communist Viet Minh Party of Ho-Chi- 
Minh, who is considered the most extraordinary colo- 
mal leader in Asia since Dr Sun Yat-sen. Unable to 
get U.S. military supplies, France is carrying the bur- 
en of a costly military operation which only serves 
urt er to undermine her precarious economy. 

. uspired by Indo-China’s resistance, other colo¬ 
nies have plumped for independence. The hitherto 
nendly Sultan Sidi Mohammed Callef, in April last, 
emanded ‘complete independence’ for Morocco; he 
nas now joined hands with the powerful Arab League. 

lolence has broken out in Casablanca. 

, A Jgena too is in ferment. French tanks have been 
n ed at Algiers. The nationalist leader, Messaai 
forbidden to set foot in Algiers and other large 
'ties, and ordered by Edouard Dupreux, Minister of 
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the Interior, to tone down his independence demand, 
insists on the ‘right of a people to determine their 
own form of Government’. 

More recently, while touring French West Africa, 
Vincent Auriol, Socialist President of France, was 
greeted by natives carrying signs demanding equality 
and the ending of French domination. He, of course, 
denounced the demonstrators as ‘Communists’. 

In Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean, emissaries 
failed to pacify the rising clamour for freedom among 
the population. Since the violent outbreaks of March 
29, 1946, troops have replaced Socialist peace mis¬ 
sions; honeyed words are no longer to be heard, there 
is the bark of machine-guns instead. 

While in the French Assembly, Deputies cham¬ 
pioning independence are cheered to the echo, the 
Renovation Party, working with the Communists, 
works for the continuance of the struggle. That is 
the contradiction in French party politics, the Left op¬ 
posing colonial movements and exploiting it for their 
own purposes. 

In Metropolitan France, at ancient Caracas- 
sonne, 400 Indo-Chinese soldiers recently staged a sit- 
down strike in sympathy with their country’s struggle 
until they were routed out by tear gas. From the 
Far East to Caracassonne, from Madagascar to Casa¬ 
blanca, the French colonial question is assuming 
alarming proportion. 

Jackson Mayers has revealed in a recent article 
that at least five U.S. corporations have entered Indo- 
China, and that under the provisions of the American 
loan agreement, as French leaders themselves have 
admitted, France can no longer remain independent 
of America. Maurice Thorez, Communist leader, 
openly made the charge recently that friendly powers 
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(that is, the United States) were preparing to sup- 
plant France in her own colonies. 

And France is also under pressure from the So¬ 
viet Union, through Russian-dominated Europe, and 
the 1,300,000-strong French Communist Party, which 
controls the General Confederation of Labour, with a 

membership of six million, and the Communist Parties 
in the colonies. 


Caught between such powerful world forces and 
faced with colonial revolt, France is truly on the 
brink of as great a crisis as any in her long history. 
Undaunted, General de Gaulle has chosen this hour 
of travail to launch his Reunion of the French Peo¬ 
ple, calling on Frenchmen to rally to save the Empire 
“as they did yesterday for the liberation of France’. 
Historically too late, de Gaulle has not revealed how 
the two million French scattered over her overseas 
territories can hold down no million colonials fired 
with the passion for freedom. 


Rightly indeed has it been said by Jackson Mayers 

that ‘if, as appears likely, the French Union proves 

an abortion, the newly-born Fourth Republic may 

not survive infancy. France cannot live with her 

colonies—nor without them. 1798 can, with Gallic 

aptness, say: French leaders, parroting those of apres 
nous, le deluge .’ 


A word must be said about the French people’s 
attitude towards India. From frequent conversations 
with the French I discovered that they, like other 
Continentals, were instinctively in sympathy with In¬ 
dia. This sympathy was most pronounced among the 
ommunists. But what struck me most was that, as 

everywhere else on the Continent, there 
9 


was an 
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appalling ignorance about men and events in India. 
The average Frenchman—and I count most of the 
high-placed Government officials in this category— 
knows next to nothing about India. This ignorance 
is due to the lamentable lack of contacts between the 
two countries. There were no direct diplomatic ex¬ 
changes, no trade commissioners, no consuls. Neither 
was a goodwill mission despatched from one coun¬ 
try to the other. The meagre news that the biased press 
agencies put out and soldiers passing through India to 
and from the Far Eastern front carried, was hardly 
calculated to dispel popular ignorance. Not that the 
French people are not inquisitive about happenings in 
a great country like ours. One of the front-rank Com¬ 
munist leaders frankly confessed to me once that, al¬ 
though the Communist papers in Paris were anxious to 
publish articles on India, they had few dependable 
sources of information. In this connexion, an interest¬ 
ing experience I had in Paris deserves to be recorded. 

I went to see the working of a Communist news¬ 
paper in Paris one day, and was introduced to a 
number of highly intellectual journalists. They were 
pathetically eager to discover what had happened in 
India during the six years of the second World War. 

I was bombarded with hundreds of questions cover¬ 
ing every aspect of Indian life. One of the journalists 
went to the length of imploring me to send them, on 
my return home, a few books on India ‘written by 
Indians themselves’, giving a true picture of war-time 
conditions in the country. ‘The only recent book we 
have been able to secure after writing to various 
friends in India,’ said one of them, ‘is Blood and Tears, 
which gives some idea of the sufferings endured by 
Indians during the war. Is there no other book on 
this subject?’ The speaker dangled a copy of the 
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book before my eyes, as if to enquire if I had heard 
of it or read it. He was unaware of my name and, of 
course, could hardly have guessed that I was the 
humble author of the volume he had found so useful. 

ndia has now attained freedom; and diplomatic 
relations are now being established between France 
and our country. My experiences on the Continent 
suggest that in addition to this, there is a crying need 
for non-official Indian organizations like the India 
League or Swaraj House in London and the India 
eague of America, with official blessings, perhaps, 
to preach and propagate Indian culture and ideals 
on the Continent. Besides, regular goodwill missions 
might help enlighten people on the Continent about 
India and promote intimate cultural links. In fact, 
this was suggested to me by a number of well-mean¬ 
ing Europeans. Wherever I toured in Europe, the 
bitter truth was borne in upon me that, in a broader 


sense, our country still needs to be ‘introduced’ to 
people in the West. That was what I felt in Britain; 
m Ireland this impression was strengthened. France 
and Switzerland only served to reinforce that sad 
conviction. Surprisingly enough, the one European 
country where people seemed to have rightly apprai¬ 
sed the Indian situation was tiny Czechoslovakia. The 
Czechs not only know more of India than do any 
other people on the Continent, but they are, among 
uropean nations, the most sympathetic towards our 
country, the Irish people perhaps excluded. It is 
time our own National Government attended to the 
problem of forging abiding links with European 
countries, for only thus can free India aspire to win 
recognition for the inexhaustible riches of her an- 
cient culture and her immense potentialities for the 

future. 
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In the foregoing pages I have tried to give my 
impressions about Europe’s present-day problems as 
I studied them at first hand during my stay in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. The vital problem of 
peace and war has naturally bulked large in this 
volume. I have touched, too, on the social life of 
Europe and on the attitude of her people towards 
world problems. To attempt a prophecy is outside 
the scope of my book; yet I cannot resist the tempta¬ 
tion to peer into the future. What, I ask myself, has 
destiny in store for Europe? 

I must confess frankly that I for one do not see 
any silver lining to the dark clouds gathering on the 
European horizon. With World War II barely thirty 
months behind us, what a flood of loose talk there is 
already of yet another World War. I know, at the 
moment, most European nations are utterly exhausted, 
so that for some time to come it will merely be the 
tumult and the shouting’—to use an expression dear 
to George Slocombe without the possibility of an im- 
mediat€ ma i 01 ' outbreak. But the main question no lon¬ 
ger appears to be whether a World War III is likely, 
but when it will come. Various factors have contribut¬ 
ed to the creation of this pessimistic feeling, the most 
important being the failure of the United Nations to 
assert itself, and implement the provisions of its Char¬ 
ter without fear or favour. The way in which disputes 
among nations are being tackled by the United Nations 
Assembly and the foremost countries of the world 
are more and more indulging in the game of power 
politics affords little ground for cheerfulness. 
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I have, in an earlier chapter, presented a sombre 
picture of the working of the United Nations as I saw 
it more than a year ago in London. There has been 
little improvement in the situation since then. First 
and foremost, the cleavage between the Western 
rowers and the Eastern Bloc dominated by the Soviet 
nion is becoming dangerously sharper as the days 
pass by. The colonial problem, which is one of the 
most vital of issues, still remains unsolved. The In¬ 
donesian dispute has not yet been settled and not¬ 
withstanding a definite ‘cease-fire’ order from the 
Security Council, fighting still goes on in that un¬ 
happy group of islands. The Greek situation forms 
a constant threat to peace and harmony in Europe. 
Last, but not the least, is the Indo-South African dis¬ 
pute, where the situation has deteriorated consider¬ 
ably. 

The only occasion when the United Nations 
aroused high hopes was when it gave a courageous and 
unequivocal verdict on the Indo-South African issue. 
Eut what has been the outcome? Although South 
frica declared with an extraordinary naivete that 
she had nothing but respect for the United Nations, 
she has flatly refused to submit to its mandate for a 
peaceful settlement of the issue. Yet, thanks to cer¬ 
tain procedural technicalities, the U. N. Assembly is 
unable to take action against her. When India raised 
t e issue anew at the November session of the As¬ 
sembly and sponsored a proposal on the lines of the 
earlier U. N. verdict, it was rejected as it failed to 
secure the necessary two-thirds majority. 

What could be more tragic than this latest in¬ 
stance of the trend towards power politics in the world 
organization ? If anything has proved the ineffec¬ 
tiveness of the United Nations as an international 
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body, it is the attitude of the Union of South Africa, 
not only in regard to the treatment of Indians settled 
in the country, but also in her refusal to submit to 
the Trusteeship Council of the U. N. the trusteeship 
agreement in respect of South-West Africa under the 
terms of the resolution of the General Assembly. Al¬ 
though the U. N. later upheld its original stand on 
the question of the trusteeship agreement, it found 
itself powerless to act on the issue of racial discrimi¬ 
nation. What could be more disappointing than this 
silent acquiescence of the nations in the flagrant vio¬ 
lation of an unequivocal mandate of the U. N. by 
one of its members? 

A disquieting factor in this whole sorry episode 
was the alignment of some of the powerful white na¬ 
tions against India. Britain, though anxious that 
India should stay in the Commonwealth, tarnished 
her reputation by voting with all her Dominions 
against this new-born sister Dominion. The United 
States of America, with her Latin group of satellites, 
followed Britain’s lead. Why? 

I do not believe that Britain and the United States 
are eager to champion colonialism, for empire and 
domination of backward races are wholly out of tune 
with current political philosophy—at any rate, they 
would not be sanctioned by an alert world opinion. 
Britain and the U. S. A. are , however, interested in 
retaining territories for use as bases in a future world 
war. The strategy for the next war hinges on Africa as 
a base of operations out of range of ordinary Russian 
bombers. It is for this reason that South Africa’s in¬ 
sistence on retaining her hold on South-West Africa, 
without subjecting it to international supervision, 
evoked a sympathetic response in Britain and America. 
And it is for this same strategic reason that Britain and 
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America supported South Africa in her dispute with 
India. Whatever the motives, I feel that another 
body-blow has been struck at the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization, whose prestige, thanks to acute Big-Power 
dissensions, is already at a very low ebb. 

What after all was this Indian proposal that 
evoked such strong opposition from Britain and Ame¬ 
rica? It simply urged the General Assembly to press 
for a Round Table Conference between the Govern¬ 
ments of the Union of South Africa and the Indian 
Union, to which Pakistan also would be invited, to 
settle the dispute. The idea underlying the Indian 
resolution was the abolition of a most retrograde type 
of racial discrimination. Has not the U. N. Charter 
itself proclaimed that ‘all men are created equal’, 
and laid down that the United Nations shall ‘achieve 
international co-operation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humani¬ 
tarian character, and in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for fundamental free¬ 
dom for all without distinction as to race, sex, language , 
or religion ’? And has not the United Nations violated 
its own Charter by rejecting the Indian proposal? 
How can peace be assured if there is such a wide gulf 
between its professed principles and practice and if 
aggression, wherever it might rear its ugly head, is not 
opposed mercilessly? One would like to ask with 
Cordell Hull, former Secretary of State of the U.S.A., 
‘Is the future of the world to be determined by uni¬ 
versal reliance upon armed force and frequent resort 
to aggression, with resultant autarchy, impoverish¬ 
ment, loss of individual independence and interna¬ 
tional anarchy? Or will practices of peace, morality, 
justice and order under law, resting upon sound 
foundations of economic well-being, security and 
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progress, guide and govern international rela¬ 
tions?’ 

‘All men are created equal’. Yes, and yet man 
hates man more than he does anything else! The 
Whites in South Africa, as in some parts of Europe 
and elsewhere, strongly believe they have a divine 
right to rule over coloured races! The future of our 
world is indeed gloomy if such racial discrimination 
and such medieval colonialism continue to govern in¬ 
ternational conduct. ‘When the dignity of the human 
soul is denied in great parts of the world’—to quote 
Hull again—‘and when that denial is made a slogan 
under which propaganda is set in motion and armies 
take the field, no one of us can be sure that this 
country or even his home is safe.’ 

What is the solution? 

What is really required is a change of heart, as 
Mahatma Gandhi would put it—a change in every 
sphere of action, social, political and economic. I 
suggest the following cure for the present malady: 

First, the imperialist mentality of some of the 
most powerful nations must go, once and for all. 

Second, mutual distrust and suspicion, which 
have long dominated the international scene, must 
give way to mutual respect and confidence and 
genuine diplomatic and economic interdependence. 

Third, distinctions between man and man, so cate¬ 
gorically condemned in the U. N. Charter, should be 
at once abolished. 

Fourth, there should be a Confederation of the 
whole of Europe instead of two different Eastern and 
Western Blocs. Europe has always been the starting 
point of all major wars in the past. Never in post¬ 
war history has the menace that broods over European 
politics and economy made itself felt more than it 
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does today, the menace of grave disorders, capable, 
if they are not promptly remedied, of leading ulti¬ 
mately to such disruption of international harmony 
as can end only in catastrophe. Political unity in 

the shape of a united confederation may yet avert 
disaster. 

This is the minimum programme on which all 
progressive nations should be induced to combine. 
There is nothing here that a democrat may object to, 
for it signifies only an extension of his democratic 
principles to embrace all nations. In the absence of 
any such programme, platitudinous declarations, vo¬ 
luminous draft agreements, charters of rights lacking 
the inspiration of an active purpose, are all idle. And 
all the ingenuity expended on devising palliatives 
will have been wasted, and war, which has twice in 
one generation blasted the hopes and happiness of 
millions, will again envelop mankind and, may be, 
destroy civilization utterly. 

The years that lie ahead are as much burdened 
with opportunity as they are fraught with danger. 
We can make or mar the future. Aristide Briand, 
that famous French statesman, warned the nations in 


I 93 I * ‘At the moment the hope of millions expects 
from us more than an affirmation, it expects the 
demonstration of a will for peace, effective and con¬ 
structive efforts to avoid war.’ If we persist blindly 
ln the barren, age-old policy of hatred and power 
politics, we shall blast the future by sowing the seeds 
of conflict. If, on the contrary, men of goodwill 
everywhere come together and with one accord strive 
to establish an order of society ‘where human life 
shall be accorded a new dignity, a fresh valuation 
t at will assuredly bring itjcloser to the most cheri¬ 
shed thoughts which, like unquenchable beacons, 
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cast their hope-sustaining beams across the fearsome 
and difficult road that millions of the common peo¬ 
ple in all lands have limped along through centuries 
of frustration and suffering’, a new light may yet 
break over the horizon and a new era may yet dawn 
in which the monstrous spectre of wars will, for ever, 
have been exorcised. 
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